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Cc 


have a 


aI LTUCUGIL we 


sufficiently indicated the con- 






clusions arrived at by the late 
Y) Comuission, appointed by her 


Majesty, at the instane e of the 
House of Commons, to consider 
and report upon the question 





of a new National Gallery, par- 
icularly as regards the site, and 
have ilso eX} 
opinions on this subject, t 


Val ious 
evidence 


sressed some perso ial 
here are 
the 
Com- 


interesting points in 
adduced before the 
missk n, to which it may be worth 


while briefly to refer. 

here 
our readers, consisted of Lord 
Milman (Dean of St 
Iaraday, Cockerell, 


however, was un- 


Tire Commission, as we may 
remind 
Brought: on, Dr. 
Paul’ s), and Messrs. Ford, 

and Ricks md. Mr. Ford, 
able from illness to act upon the Commission ; 
moreover, so far as regarded the 
collective opinion, was cramped 
the Royal 
affixed to it 

compelled, as 


whose report, 
expression of 
by the 
that five sign: 
so that the C 
they remark, to 
of them coul 


re qu irement of warrant 
atures should be 
omit nission were 
frame a statement to which all 
which, therefore, 
} 


| agree, and 


could hardly contain much more than a sum 
mary of their proceedings, without the argu- 


ments and inferences found 
similar documents. 

The witnesses examined by the Commission 
were,—Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; Sir Charles 
Barry, KA. ; Baron Maro¢ hetti ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (sir G. C. Lewis); Sir E. 
Landseer, R.A.; and Messrs. H. Farrer, J. 
Nieuwenhuys, J. Beutley, J. P. Kinght, R.A. ; 
E. W. Cooke, A.R.A.; KE. T. Parris, W. Mui 
ready, R.A.; J. M. Smith, S. P. Deniing, 2. 
T. Smart, A. Panizzi, I. Hawkins, L. Oldtield, 
W. H. Carpenter, Sydney Smirke, R.A.; Jolin 
Bell, R. Westmacott, RK.A.; John Ruskin, F. 
Hurlstone, J. Fergusson, HB. Bowring, John 
Doyle, A. J. B. B. Hope, J. F. Lewis, R.S.A.; 
H. Warren, T. L. Donaldson, and M. Digby 
Wyatt. 

It was thought by many of the 
even those who nevertheless declined recom- 
mending the Kensington Gore site, that Charing- 
cross was, to some extent, inferior to that site 
as regarded atmospheric impurities, at all events 
at present, and until the metropolis spread a 
little farther to the westward; but 
was a Class even of atmospheric impurities in a 
picture-gallery which were probably more espe- 
cially injurious to pictures, namely, those arising 
from crowds of human beings, and which were 


usually to be 


witnesses, 


that there | 


| low 


no more injurious on the present site than on | 


any other.* 

The lability of smoke also to cover the pic- 
tures within metropolitan bounds was pretty 
generally admitted, although some who wer 
conversant with the preservation of such art- 
works insisted that where pictures were lightly 
and carefully dusted, no injury whatever to their 
surface was oceasioned either by the smoke or 
the dusting. Asa complete remedy, however, 
for smoke, dust, and human vapours, the more 
general protection of the pictures by glass 
was strongly recommended by competent wit- 
nesses, as by Sir Charles Eastlake, and Messrs. 
Cooke, Mulready, Roskin, and J. F. Lewis, 





* Perhaps it might have been even fairly urged that 
these emanations, at least, were likelier to be neutralized 
in London, by the defecating or deodorizing carbon or 


smoke of the metropolis, than elsewhere. 
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aii ‘Sa 
lthough, as observed by some, much has already 


been 


done to purify the met ropolitan atmosphere 
P gee 
by recent legislation, 


and more might vet be 
effected i in a similar w Ly. ‘ 

The combination of ‘painting with sculpture 
was recommended by the great m jority of the 
witnesses, and particul irly by Mr. Bell, Sir 
oe Barry, Mr. Westmacott, Baron Maro- 

and Mr. J. 


hetti, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
how: ver, mace by Mr. 


‘ ° “oy A proposal, 
Richmond, and seconded by Professor Faraday, 
to I lentify the « 


F ergusson, 


commission with this very general 


opi 11 nn, Was co nsidered by the three other 


com- 


missioners to be unnecessary. 
Sir Charles 


In hi l 
n His eviaence, 


the compre hensive 


mended for the union of paintings with seulp- 
ture, &c. inthe British Museum, at the sam 
time admitting the general accuracy of ow 
account of that scheme in the Builder (to which 
the Commission referred him). as the only pu: }}- 


(though not on his own authority) 
of which he knew. 


as our re 


eation of it 


This compre hensive scheme, 


' 


-aders may recollect. was pre jected before 
the recent conversion of the central court or in 


Museum 


reading-room. In reference to a 


closure of the British into a 


and 


library 
inetro- 
National 


his opinion 


politan site generally for the new 
Charles stated 
that the objections to such a site 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Having now 


4H Ss 
Gallery, Mr to be, 


had been 


of the 
p ints, we 
voluminous pages 
appended to the 
and 

few of the more salient matters as thi ear | 
the evidence 


witnesses. 


given some general idea 
prevailing evidence on important may 
lightly turn over some of the 
of the 


report of the commissioners, 


minutes of evidence 


note down a 


1 


the records of civen ie ‘the re- 


Sp ctive 


Sir Charles Eastlake was the first witness 


examined. The first question asked him related 


to the injury which pictures were said to re 

ceive in a large city. Sir Cnarles was of opinion 
; 

that in London pictures did suffer from smoke 


ie : 
and erowds: there certainly was a state of the 


atmosplhi re produced by these erowds them- 
selves, the mnsequences of which were that 
dust and smoke adhered more adi ls to the 
surfaces of the piet es: and « sSuMINg 
the presence of a np, pene Ss sO fl ted more 


readily attracted dust. The crowds he referred 


to were those 


Visiting the pict not the 
1 


general population of the me 


‘ring pietures with 


such reasons as these for coy 


glass, it was very desirable that those within 
reach of children, especially, should be so pro 


(and even of their 


had 


tected, as some of these 

Iders, he might have added 
touching with their fing 
they pointed. A 


glass into a picture, 


practice of 
blow that 


damage where there was no glass. There was 


an objection to glass in certain circumstances, | 


however, as when the lights of the 
and the whole effect weak : 
(as from ladies’ bri 


picture are 
mirrored ob- 
cht dresses) are then 
as distinct as the picture. Such circum 
stances and conditions ought to be taken into 
account in considering the expediency of pro- 
tecting pictures with For behcof of 


jects 


almost 


glass. 


students the glass should be removeable, except 
from cartoons and drawings. In the cleaning 
of pietures, Mr. Bentley did not touch the 


painted surface: of that he certain: he 
only took off the surface dirt. Still the clean- 
ing of a picture is always more or less dangerous 
Some of Mr. Turner’s pictures, now in the 
National Gallery premises, were astonishingly 
changed and much injured by his own neglect, and 
while they still remained in his house. Parts 
once white were now quite black, and the effect 
of the picture totally changed. Three or four 
appeared to be completely ruined ; nevertheless, 
Mr. Bentley had restored the colours. he ir 


was 





er the surfaces to which | ¥ 
would break the 
was likely to do still more |S 


'the building alrealy 
1- | applied to antiquities without sending away any 


SS A rr we a 
-_— 


| ‘ 
been d st, and 

prevented 
} 


as those they had suffered. 


pictures appeared to hav 
smoke: ordinary care would ha 


such injuries 


at 
Mr. Bentley was shortly afterwards exam- 
ined. Mr. Turner’s pictures, he said, were not 
injured by the Londen atmosphere, but by 


been 
secn 


to have 
had 


las thos 


’ 
ougit 


The colours which 
blacks. He 


} : . 
uer pictures N18) all ct 


damp. 


whites were now never 
of Turner. 


his manipula- 


any ot 


This arcse from peculia 
in Turner’s 


ar of 


There is “a great 
pictures. The 


tion. mystery ” 


whites contain much sug 


lead, and they sweated in the damp. On Dr. 
araday’s suggestion he admitted that the 
whites were probably sulphuretted, although he 
had previously used the words “ oxidated like 
in iron railing.” Several of the ictures were 
aakibl ted to the Comm/'ssioners, and Mr. Rich- 


ae ; : 
mond allowed that they were 
stored. 


2 skilfully re- 
-cret. As to 
“d that 
OUNIETY, 


2 His proecss Was a Ss 
pictures in general, Mr 


they 


— 3 nh 
Bentley admitt 


nex a little brighter in the 


but he uy yheld the innocence of the Loudon air 
from all Spe Cl | l } iT musness of etl on 
pictures : still, ‘after a certain time there is a 


sort of mucus upon the 
you find upou a looking-glass, which requires to 
be taken off. Now,” he aie kept 
pictures in London, and I believe that wiping 
them once in 


pete, be e same as 
“‘T have 
mouths would 


every two or three 
keep them in perfect condition, if it were fora 
century.” 

details as to his resto 
in the 
ture of 


osseum at 


Mr. Parris gave some 
ration of Sir James 
dome of St. Pau’s, and his 
London in the dome of the 
Regent’s-park. In reference to the 
of smoke on pictures, he 
enough had not 
by diilerent artists 


Thornhill’s pict ares 


own pl 


influence 
thought attention 
been paid to the vel icles used 
‘I he re 


by long experience in dt 


was a quality which 
ying oil 
S emed to 


whatever 


he had found 
that none of the 


| 


7 
7 
> 


sort of liking for sm ike, or 
and imbibed it toa 
ther in 
should say the 


mve a 
else was hovering about if, 
certain extent wher 


London or out of it: and he 


‘ver it might be, wh 


smoke and dirt were as much in private houses as 
1 TY) } : hui! Ve 4 rel } eC rye +y cr ; 
bo puge Ouongs. aad Come painting mm 


St. Panl’s had not suifered from degradation 
| DY the 


Mr. Mulready, on being asked whether he 


CAUSE! London afin sphere, 

ha | been 
Roval 
replied 
any perma- 
damage in c His 
ures kept in the London collection 
great deal darker than when painted : 


considered that any permanent dam we 
suffered by the } 
Ae idewy from their 
that he thought there 


they were darker 


fures De.ong? ng to 


lé SI] { ‘nee ti L, mn lon, 
might not be 
nent lour. 
own pict 
were also a 
whether that darkness might be removed with- 


out damage to the pictures he did not know. 
imple washing might be very injurious to 


pictures painted on gypsum grounds: water 
may penetrate cracks and soften the gypsum 
and glue, and curl up the coating from the 
gesso ground, eveu peel it off. Glass he 
should use as a protector of pictures when size 
ard situation permitted. 

Mr. Panizzi, examined chiefly on the 
of the British Museum, said he 
colleetion 


subject 
would wish the 
natural removed the 
Museum, had nothing to do with the 
rest of the collection: but the art collections he 
should not wish to be taken anywhere else. 
He could not in his mind detach a great nationay 
collection of antiquities from a great national] 
library worthy of a country. Asked 
whether, as things were at present, there was 
ground in the possession of the British Museum 
trustees on which galleries might be built for 
the reception of any accessions that might be 
made to the Nationa! Ga'lery, he said he thought 
not much, but he be ieved there were rooms in 
existing that might be 


history from 


as they 


great 


jurious influences which had operated on these | other collections. 











nner 


8 eerie aie 
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Mr. Sydney Smirke, on being asked what 
opinion he had with regard to bringing the 

tional Gallery of pictures to the British 
Musepm, replied that it seemed to him an 
extremely proper thing: the upper gallery in 
its present height would not be perhaps sufli- 
ciently handsome for such a gallery; but a 
moderate addition to the heig!it of the present 








rooms, or of a portion of the present rooms, and 
increasing the skylights, would render the | 
upper floor, he thought, perfectly good, and | 
wal adapted for the purpose. Of course he 
did not contemplate, on this view, the retention | 
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all works in clay, all works in carved wood. of! very much exaggerated. As for the crowd, 


course that involved much : it involved all coins : 
it involved an immense extent. There must be 
a distinction between the terms “museum ” and 
“gallery,” but “museum” he thought would 
be the right name of the whole building: a 
“gallery”? was merely a room in & museum, 
adapted for the exhibition of works in a series, 
whose effect depends on their collateral showing 
forth. In course of his evidence, Mr. Ruskin 
spoke of the Vatican and Florence galleries, the 
Louvre, and others, as amongst those he had 
visited, but stated that he had not seen the 


‘that was an element which must exist wherever 
you put the gallery —at Kensington-gore or 
elsewhere ; a if it be a cause of deterioration 
| you cannot eliminate it from the question; but, 
_as far as the geographical site is concerned, the 
atmospheric influence of London was the point 
to be considered. As regarded his preference 
for Trafalgar square, he would so far modify it 
,as to say that, if it could be obtained, and sup- 
‘posing other objections to be waived, he con- 
‘sidered the site where St. James’s Palace and 


Marlborough House now stand a finer one. In 


of the natural history collection: that could) Munich or the Dresden galleries, not having this site he included the Ordnance-oftice, which 


not be done without enlarging the precincts of 
the Museum: he meant an exchange of natural | 


been in Germany for twenty years, — ; 
Mr. Hurlstone objected to the intermixture 


| is in the hands of the Government, and is to be 
| removed at any rate. He would give the build- 


history for pictures,—of science for art. He of sculpture and paintings under the same roof | ing four sides, which a great national edifice 


had heard his brother (the designer of the) 
Museum) say, that the original intention, thirty | 
years ago, was to put the public collection of 
pictures on that floor. 

Mr. Bell was disposed to think that sculpture 
and painting healt be under one roof, or in 
some way connected, in the same great national 
gallery. Drawings, too, by the old masters, if 
placed in the gallery, would be illustrative of 
certain points in study, and of the process of 
study generally. 

Baron Marochetti considered it most im- 
yortant to combine works of sculpture and paint- 
ang, as far as possible,—those sculptures in the 
British Museum, for example, with those 
yictures which are in the National Gallery. 

‘hree sides of the present gallery, he thought, 
were too much crowded with private houses. 
Marlborough-house, Gore-house, the museums 
in Brompton, were crowded in every way with 
works of art. A very large building would 
immediately be crowded. The public collections 
would soon be as important as any in Europe. 
Few people imagine what space they will want 
to place them in. He would put such sculptures 
as the Nineveh marbles under glass, as they 
were in alabaster, were quite flat, and suffered 
much from climate ; but to cover statuary with 
glass, thougl asafe mode of preservation, would 
injure the effect. Ile much preferred Kensing- 
ton-gore to Trafalgar-square as a site for a 
gallerv. Whether a picture be kept in town to 
get dirty, or to be cleaned when dirtied, real 
injury was done to the picture beyond what it 
would be liable to out of town. People would 
not be prevented going to see the pictures: 
.perhaps more go even to Hampton-court to see 
Tue pictures than to the National Gallery. 

Mr. Ruskin thought it most essential that 
sculpture of all kinds should be united with 
paintings, if a national gallery was to be of 
service in teaching the course of art. His great 
hope respecting such a gallery was that it might 
become a perfectly consecutive chronological 
arrangement ; and it seemed to him that it was 
one of the chief characteristics of a national 
gallery that it should be so. He approved of 
the protection of pictures by glass in every case, 
however large the picture might be. He thought 
that, independently of the preservation, the 
effect ere be more beautiful, as glass gave an 
especial delicacy to light colours, and did little 
harm to dark ones. He should ask the ladies 
to stand aside a little with their bright dresses, 
and look one by one at the pictures. Glass is 
essential to the safety of pictures for twenty or 
thirty years in London. He had found his own 
pictures deteriorate in a couple of years when 
unprotected by glass ; and when so deteriorated 
the work suffers for ever: you cannot get into 
the interstices, and no cleaning can restore 
it to what it was: the operation must 
scrape away some of the grains of paint. He 
would prefer two galleries, the true and head 

one at some little distance, so as to prevent 

the great access of persons to the really 
precious works there only preserved. The second, 
or more popular gallery would give, as it were, 
early lessons in art, or first studies. By selection 
of works it might be made an epitome of the 
grand gallery. Ina National Gallery he would 


include what might be called the handicraft of | 


a nationw—works for domestic use and orna- 


ment,—pots and pans, salt-cellars, knives, and 


everything that had any interesting art-element 
an it. 


more than average length. 
the outset, mentioned that what they were at 
this momeut more particularly inquiring into 
was the expediency of uniting the national sculp- | 
ture with the national paintings. 
Fergusson said, he thought was extremely 
desirable. 
subject and to the question of a site for a 
national repository of art. 
worthy of the nation, could only be had by a 
concentration of sculpture and paintings into 
one. His plan was to remove entirely the 
sculpture and the whole departments of arts 
from the British Museum, and either to build 
galleries for their reception in the rear of the 
present National Gallery, or to rebuild that 
institution on some other spot capable of pro- 
viding accommodation not ouly for the pictures, 
but also for the statues of the nation, so as to 
join these two departments, and to make one 
great national repository of fine arts. He 
also suggested that the natural history depart- 


or in the same rooms. He had seen most of the 
national galleries of the western part of Europe, 
and should be decidedly averse to such a con- 


junction, as sculpture and paintings each re- 


quired their own peculiar and nice adjustment 


of light. Sculpture had been injured by the 


union in instances within his experience. The 
same reasons which would urge the admission 
of sculpture united with painting, would equally, 


or even more urgently, demand the admission of ; Museum. 
numerous other departments of art, some more | venient in every respect than the present site. 


nearly allied to painting than sculpture; and 
why also should not the third sister art be re- 
presented by all the designs of architecture of 
different periods of the world, and casts from 


all the finest parts of architecture * He thought 
the same view of the object of a national gallery 
would equally demand that. 
advantage in the juxtaposition of the three sister 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
when it was essential that they should be kept 
perfectly distinct ; and, under present cirecum- 
stances, he should be very sorry to see those 
departments of art removed which were at the 
British Museum, where a gallery had been 
specially built for the purpose, and which was 
well adapted in so many respects for it. In short, 
he did not see any occasion to unite these dif- 
ferent departments of art under one and the 
same roof, or any advantage in such union. 


Yet he saw no 


Mr. Fergusson was examined at considerably 
The chairman, in 


This, Mr. 
Ile had paid much attention to this 


Such a repository, 


ment might be removed from the British 
Museum, and the mineralogical part of it sent 
to the Geological Museum at Piccadilly, 
while he would remove all the public records 
to the British Museum. The entire Jitera 
seripla of the nation would then be under 
one roof: ‘grouped round that great reading. 
room, this aos be the finest thing of its 
class in Europe. On the question of a site 
for the art repositories, the witness having had 
his attention pointed to Kensington-gore, said 
that in the scale of preference he put that fourth : 
he did not think it so good as either the liner 
Circle of the Regent’s-park, or St. James’s 
Palace, or Trafalgar-square. The fifth site in 
his scale was Kensington Palace, but, like 
Kensington-gore, its increased distance coun- 
terbalanced its local advantages. The chief 
feature in the external aspect of such a building 
as he would suggest for the art-collections 
would be a ventilating tower for the purification 
of the internal atmosphere. He thought, how- 


In short, he would have a modern ever, that the injury inflicted upon works of art, 


Pompeian gallery, and include all the iron work, | and on paintings more particularly, by the 


china, pottery, and so on,—all works in metal 


a4 


metropolitan smoke and atmosphere, had been 


‘ought to have. He also thought there ought 
ie. rs = 5 
to be a street through from St. James 8-square 
_to the park, which would be a very great im- 
| provement. 

Sir Edwin Landseer said he had felt a deep 
interest in the question of a site for the new 
National Gallery. He considered the present 
| site, as the most central, to be preferable to an 
‘other, even indeed to that of the British 


Kensington-gore would be less con- 


| He doubted the supposed advantage of a purer 
‘atmosphere at Kensington-gore: there were 
_ peculiar fogs which came up the flat there: he had 
had experience of the neighbourhood for years. 
He objected to the Regent’s-park also, because 
| there was a very heavy clay soil there. To the 
position of the present gallery he had no objec- 
tion on the score of atmospheric influences, 

though it was certainly desirable to select such 

a site as should inflict as little dirt as possible 
upon the pictures. Those, however, at Buck- 

‘ingham Palace had, he thought, as dirty an 

atmosphere as any in London: the common 

ery there was that the ladies in waiting were 

‘always washing their hands,—that they never 
could keep anything clean for half an hour 
there ; = in consequence they put veils over 
all the things that were precious; but, never- 
theless, there are some of the most attractive 
pictures in the world there, which are as fresh 
and pure as ever. To prevent dust and smoke 

‘from accumulating was an easy process, which 

could be effected without any harm to pictures. 

_ Professor Donaldson was of opinion that it 
was desirable to remove the National Gallery from 
Charing-cross, even from want of sufficient space, 
and including adjacent property. For pictures 
alone, portraits perhaps inclusive, there might 
be room, but, on account of the light, the site, 
though otherwise convenient, was not a good 
one, surrounded so much as it was by houses. 
The area requisite for a gallery alone would be 
about 1,000 feet by 500 feet, which would 
afford ample space for a central court. The site 
was a very fine one for a public monument, but 
not so particularly for a national gallery. The 
best position he considered, after thinking a good 
deal on the subject, to be Kensington-gore, 
which was certainly one of the best in the metro- 
polis. The light, too, was much clearer there 
and less dense. Kensington Palace was an 
admirable site, but half a mile farther away. 
The inner circle, at Regent’s-park, was a very 
bad site, as a clay soil produces damp, both on 
the surface and in the local atmosphere, and the 
clay there was 40 feet deep. Burlington House 
was a very fine position, but, like many others, 
too closely surrounded by houses. St. James’s 
Palace and Marlborough House formed a very bad 
site, so low, — hardly above high-tide level. 
The Louvre, as recently improved, was the best 
example he could give of a gallery nearly per- 
fect. He had not seen the Dresden or Munich 
egos and knew very little of Germany; 

ut Bologna was the best picture gallery he 
saw in Italy. Florence was very good. ‘There 
was a charming one at Venice, a circular one, 
like the Pantheon at Rome. The effect of the 
recent building at the Paris Exhibition was 
very pleasing: it was admirably disposed, and 
the light came in extremely oa, 

Mr. Digby Wyatt had thought a good deal 
about the question of site for the projected 


National Gallery, both at home and abroad. On 
general principles he decidedly preferred one in 
the heart of the population, for the educational 
purposes to which a National Gallery should be 
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made subservient. If the difficulties connected _ have already had occasion to refer, is excellent, and Whalebone is well illustrated, and the visitor is 


with the Trafalgar-square site could be wisely 
and effectually overcome, that would be the 
best the metropolis could possibly afford. The 
disposition of the new Dresden Gallery, which 
he had seen, could be well adapted to a site 
in London. Still the Dresden is not so good 
as that of the Pinacothee at Munich, the sepa- 
ration of cabinet and gallery pictures not being 
so judicious, nor the arrangement of the light- 
ing quite so good, Kensington-gore is too far 
removed for convenient access to the lower and 
middle classes. He should be sorry to see 
glazing of pictures introduced: other means 
might be used to palliate the deleterious effects 
complained of, such as wire-gauze in the air 
ducts and ventilating valves, and open floors, 
on Sir Joseph Paxton’s principle, frequent 
wiping of these floors with damp cloths, &c. 
The pictures might be covered with glass when 
not under exhibition, as by night, when gaseous 
vapours so much abound in the metropolis. The 
danger from breath and dust was no greater at 
Charing-cross than elsewhere. He wished to 
see the new National Gallery erected in the 
midst of London for another reason than those 
to which he had already referred, namely, 
that our metropolis 1s defective in fine buildings 
and pictorial effects, and we should rather havea 
noble building in the place of a number of 
mean houses than leave these in the heart 
of the population, and put our noble building, 
as it were, “outside the walls.’ He would 
rather expend a large sum for a limited site in 
the metropolis (though 50,000/. an acre was 
rather an exaggerated estimate), than give the 
same sum for a large estate out of town. 
Trafalgar-square, as a site, he regarded as 
No. 1. Next he would take Devonshire House : 
it was reasonably accessible and beautifully 
open, and had many decided advantages. 

In an Appendix to the Report and Minutes 
of Evidence, there are various letters, reports, 
returns, and plans connected with the main 
subjects of inquiry and consideration ; and, in the 
minutes of mectings of the Commission itself, 
there is a paper put in by Professor Cockerell, 
stating the number of superficial feet occupied 
by the National Galleries of London, Beriin, 
Dresden, Munich, and Paris. The following is 
a copy of this document :— 


EUW: cicvevsceses 9.720 feet superficial. 
CS 24,200 oe 
LS een ae 34,500 = 
Munich ............ 48,000 as 
RAPD a icdessivcedeny 82,000 si 





VISITS TO THE BROMPTON MUSEUM.* 
COLLECTION OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


DvrinG the year of the Exhibition of 1851, it was | 
the wish of the Royal Commissioners to form a 
permanent collection of matters conuected with | 
trade »d mano‘actures, which would serve as a means | 
of ret..cnce for commercial, scientific, and artistic | 
purposes ; and so cordially was this idea approved of, | 
and 30 many specimens of various kinds were offered, | 
that it was proposed that the collection should be ex- | 
tended to all imports and exports of the world, so that | 
men of business might have the opportunity of exam- 
ining and practically testing samples of the articles | 
in which they traded. It is to be regretted that 
various circumstances prevented this scheme from | 
being carried into execution. | 

For six years the mass of materials which were | 
presented for the above-mentioned purposes, had 
remained unpacked in the rooms of Kensington 
Palace, On careful consideration, it was determined | 
for the present to mike perfect one department of | 
the trade collection, and that which heads the present 
article having been selected, the specimens have been 
arranged in the east gallery of the Brompton 
Museum by Mr. H. T. Read, under the valuable guid- | 
ance of Professor Playfair, 

In order that the large remain’ng portion might | 
not be lost, the minerals, &e. have been gathered | 
together, and liberally supplied to the scientific iusti- | 
tutions of many foreign countries, aud to numerous | 
free museums and educational es‘ablishments at | 
home; and it should be generally known, that the | 
stock of specimens for distribution is still very large, | 
and that they may be had on application by societies, | 
which have for their object the advancement of general | 
knowledge. 

The arrangemeut of animal products, to which we 





.” See p. 496, ante, &e, 





| Norway, &ec. 


; commerce, 


gathered after death. 


the full descriptions which are written upon the 
objects render them not only very useful, but also of 
much interest to the ordinary visitors. This museum 
is divided into various compartments, arranged 


systematically ; and in order to give our readers | 


an idea of the plan adopted, we will commence 
with Woot. 


By means of a clearly-printed placard, headed | 
“Wool and its Products—Class 1. Textile manufac- | 


tures and clothing—division first—WooL,’—we are 
told that ‘“ Wool is modified hair; most quadrupeds 
possess a woolly hair as an underclothing, hidden 
generally by the outer course hair. In the wild 
sheep there is much of the woolly hair, and in the 
domesticated breed the fleece is modified by crossing, 
climate, and pasture.” * ' 7 ’ 
Within a certain space are the heads of the various wool- 
producing sheep, and the fleeces of the animals from 
various parts of the United Kingdom, as well as from 
Spain and Portugal, Russia, America, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Egypt, &c. 
Leicester breed from the latter place, is remarkable 
for showing the marked improvement in the quality 
of the wool which has been tnade by the transporta- 
tion of the animals to a different climate. 

The various fleeces are ranged side by side, so that 
it is easy to compare them with each other, and 
observe the effect of cross breeding, &c. The weight 
of each fleece, the ages of the sheep at the time of 
shearing, and other particulars, are marked. From 
the raw materials we can pass to the varied stages of 
the manufacture of the finest and other sorts of wool 
in cloth. Here are specimens of the Zease/, that 
well-known prickly plant, so useful in preparing 
the wool, which many Londoners have heard 
of, but few seen. Many attempts have been made to 
provide a substitute for this natural implement, but 
hitherto without success—the best Teasels are im- 
ported from France. Close by the numerous specimens 
of the raw materials are woollen cloths, produced at 
home and abroad. Amongst these we noticed a strong 
useful kind of plaid, produced at the Cascades estab- 
lishment, Van Diemen’s Land. The rougher mate- 
rials for blankets, &c. are in like manner collected. 

From wool we turn our attention to si//, and first 
notice the large number of moths from all 
the world which (in different degrecs of value) produce 
the raw material of this useful fabric,—near each 
moth is the silk which it produces. Some of these 
specimens are of large size, and so gaily ornamented 
with rich forms and colours, that many would pass 
over without notice the small homely-‘ooking, but 





much more useful creature, the ‘‘ Bombyx Mori,” | 


which is the chief silk producer. Properly arranged 
are the unspun silks of India, China, Turkey, Egypt, 
Cape of Good Hope, Russia, France, Ita'y, Eoglund, 


known by experience that the silkworm thrives in 
Norway, where the climate is much colder than with 
us. We should like to see the mulberry-tree more 
extensively cultivated, and the experiment ‘airly tried. 
The culture of the silkworm might be made at little 
trouble to add considerably to the income of many of 
the British cottagers. 

In order to make this department of the Brompton 
Museum as explanatory as possible to the general 
visitor, a case of silkworms is placed here with the 
caterpillars actnally at work, and ranged round in the 


| same manner as the wool of the manufactured articles, 


dyes, &e. 
Next we come to mixed fibrics of silk and other 


animal materials ; then to the raw materials and pre- | 


, arations for carpets. After that to the different kinds of 


alpaca—black, white, brown, fawn, and grey, and the | 


manner of its manufacture. Close by are the market- 
able goods of mohair; and adjoining are representa- 
tions of the animals from which the 
obtained. 

Next is camels’-hair, some from Russian villages. 
From this a very expensive material for dress is made, 
which is remarkable for its pliancy and the small 
space into which it can be folded. From this we pass 


| to horse-hair, from America and other places—some 


rough, other kinds drawn in lengths and coloured, 
and adjoining are beautiful personal ornaments, cloths, 
brushes, crinoline, and so forth. © We then come to 
haman hair, which we are told is an important article of 
Hlere we note the m:terial as brought 
from parts of France, Flanders, Germany, &c.; 
examine the stages of its manufacture, and the manner | 
in which it is made into cuuningly-devised head cover- 
ings for both sexes. We must, however, move on, 


after observing that the various products which we | 


have already mentioned are obtained from the atimals 
during their life. We now turn to others, which are 


A fine fleece of a sheep of the | 


varts of | 


In the last-named country considerable | 

| quantities of silk of a fine quality have been lately pro- 
duced, and this has snggested the idea that raw silk | 
in great quantities might be profitably produced in | 
England, Ireland, aud parts of Scotland ; for it is now | 


materials are | 


| told that this important article of commerce, cannot 
| properly be called bone, but is actually a description 
| of hair—coarse certainly in fibre, but still hair, and 
, this is shown by microscopic drawings of parts, im- 
mensely magnified ; and we may here mention that 
there are similar drawings adjoining most of the other 
| fabrics. It will surprise many to see the numerous 
uses to which whalebone is applied. Amongst them 
may be noticed coloured cockades, which look like 
ribbon, but are far more durable, which deck the 
heads of carriage-horses on state oecasious. 

Her Majesty has sent several f ne specimens of the 
| ivory of the elephant, hippopotamus, narwhal, walrus, 
and sperm whale, some of which are cut .nto sections. 
, Below are numerous examples of manufactured articles. 
| Horns of the buffalo, ox, rhinoceros, &e. &e. with 
mauu‘actured articles from them, are al+o exhibited 
and explained. Amongst the latter are old drinking- 
horns, lanterns, spoons, aud other articles of domestic 
use, Which are getting rare. 

The plumage of birds has not been omitted. Here 
are cocks’ feathers, dyed and arranged, for decking the 
head-coverings of the military. The skins of sea- 
birds are curious'y formed into ladies’ muffs. Amongst 
the objects, a large group of flowers, by W.J. Maguire, 
is well worthy of notice, in consequence of the won- 
derful copy of nature which he has beeu enabled to 
make with such a material. 

Oil, tallows, lards, Xe. are duly represented, but we 
must pass on to leather, a most important aiticle of 
English manufacture and consumption. 

To enter into anything like adequate details of the 
fine collection of untanned skins which sre here 
displayed, would require much more space than 
we can spare; it must, however, be mentioned, 
that they are clearly arranged, and named, both 
in Latin and Euglish; for instance, the quaddnum 
(four hands), the plantigrad (toe walker), &e. 
Here are the ermine, beaver, &c. some small skins 
of the Cape beaver being worth from twenty- 
five to thirty guineas; and it should be stated that 
this depaitment is greatly indebted to Messrs. 
Nicholay and Son, and also to Mr. E. B. Roberts, for 
i very extensive contributions. We are tempted to 
linger umong-t the skins of lions and tigers, which 
are here both iu a natural state and also made into 
various kinds of dress; but must move on, and 
notice the ingenious means which have been devised 
by Mr. Read, for showing the wet processes of tan- 
ning. Amongst the oily matters may be noticed a 
case of transparent liquid, called glycerine, an article: 
which during the last three or four years has come 
into considerable notice for its use in medicine, 
and as a cosmetic. One of its properties is that 
of preserving any animal substance from putre- 
faction; and Mr. Read having found, by expe- 
rience, that fish, &e. might be kept in this mate- 
rial for years without change, he has had the 
different wet processes of tanning shown in glass 
cases containing glycerine. In addition to the above 
are skins too numerous to mention, in different stages 
/of tanning and curryiog. Amongst the most curious 
are some hides tanned in Egypt, with salt ; excellent 
leather made from seal-skius. ‘The skin of the porpoise 
has also been tanned and blacked, and many are sur- 
prised at the fine grain and tough quality of the leather. 
| We must pass over with a brief notice the collee- 
tion of shel!s, the application of mother-of-pearl to 
‘manufactures, specimens showing the artificial pro- 
duction of pearls by the Chinese, and other matters. 
| As goldbeaters’ skin is such an importent substance 
in the ornamental arts, we must not omit to mention 
that it cousists of the prepared membrane which 
| covers the gut of the ox. Dried and withered speci- 
mens fa'l to give any idea of this material. By means 
of immersion in glycerine its nature and the pro- 
cess of its manu‘acture is clearly shown. 

Many visitors step to examine the ease which con- 
tains the twenty different processes required to com- 
| plete the manufacture of a beaver hat. We have, 
however, almost exceeded our limits, yet we feel we 
‘have, even now, but glanced at this valuable 
collection. We have omitted notice of the manu- 
facture of vellum and parchment, the animal dyes, 
the large variety of laes, glues, book lining, bind- 
ing, embossed aud decorated leather, glove-making, 
and filty other matters. We must not, however, 
neglect to mention valuable specimens of the various 
kinds of guano and other manures, both natural and 
mauufactured, and wlso the fossil guanos of Kent. 
We can here trace the processes by which bone is 
converted into phosphorus, amiouia, the conversion 
of waste wools, &e. into Prussian blue. 

This well-arranged collection, when more generally 
known, will be the means of diffusing much useful 
knowledge, and we trust that we have said enough 
to induce many to resort to it as a means of instruct- 
ing the youth under their care in the origin and use 
of those common things which are so valuable ; visitors 


} 


| of graver years will also fiud much to learn. 
pores 7 
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THE BRIT SH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION IN NORFOLK. 
WE le‘t the members of this assoriation thorough] 
tired ont by their excursion to Kivg’s Lyou.* I 
pow remaivs for us to resume the narrative of thei 


proceed nzs on their visit to Great Yarmouth and the 


neighbourhood. A special train left Norwich wih 
the porty at ten o’elock on the Thursday m rniite 
(Aug. 27), and the visitors arr ved at the town-hal 
about eleven, where they were received by the mayo 
(Mr. C. C. Aldred) and other lee 1 residents. — The 
mayor deputed the ti sk of conducting the association 
about the town to Mr, C. J. Palmer, the dipu'y 
mayer, and the well-known house oceupied by that 
geutleman No. 4, Sou h-quiy—was first ins ected. 


This mansion wes stated in some printed particulers. | 


supped, to have been built in 1596, by Benj «miu 
Cowper, esq. The date and initials of Mr. Cowper's 
name are carved on the diniug-room chimney-piece. 
The house pssed afterwards into the possession of 
Mr. Jobu Corter, whose son, Benjamin Car‘er, mar- 
ried Mary, daugh'er otf General Ireton, by his wit 
Bridget, eldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. Bridget, 
another daugtiter of [reton, married Thomas Bendish, 
esq. of Yarmouth. 


polities! affirs, avd was one of the bailiffs when, in | 
1642, the town declared in favour of the Parliament; | 


and he promoted a subscription in mouey aud plate 
for the defence of the place. 
* National Covenant ;” 


Carter tock a leading part in | 


' 
In 1648 ne signed the | : : pice 
and a‘ter the execution of | Modern industry bas converted the old remains into , 


indelativable Herbert de Losinga in 1123, and was 
areatly enluged in 1250, when it boasted sevent-en 
chapels or ora'ories, each supports d by a ga ld. A 
resent the church covsists o! a wave, tWo alsies, a! d 
atronse;t. It affords sitiings for a vast congregation 
od very lerze pum'yrs tuke part in the Sunday 
The extevsive graveyard, wher 


leep.” is 
sleep,” i 


| 

. 
| and da ly rervice-. 
| he “ruve torefatheis of the tamlet 
thickly covered with <1 wly mouldening tiibutes 10 
linemory of preceding gener. tions. es 

| But there is not much opportunity lor morauzing 
ivexorable time is ever 
© forward, 


lio archee logieal exeurs'ons: 
|* moving on,” and the word is ever 
| Forward, accordingly, we go to the ruins of Caistos 
| Castle, /aveut three miles from Yarmouth, This was 
| a castellated mavs'on, fo:mer'y a residence of Sir John 
Fastolf, and, according to trodition, it was finished by 





Sir Johu with a put of the mouey which he received | 
| for the ravsom of John IL. king of France, whom he | 


| strong. The house is sepposed to have formed a 
| rectangulor parallel gram, the south and north sides 
An embattled 
brick tower at the north-west corner, LOO feet in 
| height, is st ll standing, and adjoining this tower was 
| a diuing-parlour, 59 fret long and 28 feet broad, the 
| great fire place of which has been observed. The west 
land north walls also remain, but here and there 


| being Jarzer than the east and west. 


Charles I. he took the engazemeut to the Common- | Pa't of a cart-shed, or some otver agricultural build- 


wealth, 


consults what to do with the kiug” previous to 
bringing him to trial; and if we may believe tradi- 
tion, the final meeting for that purpose took place in | 
a large chamber of this house, now used as a with- 
drawing-room. The story is teld by Mr. Hewling | 
Lu-ov, who was connected with the Cromwell family, | 
in a Communication addressed by tim to Dr Brooke, 
of Norwich, in 1773, published in ‘f Hnghes’s | 
Letters,” vol. iii. p. 168, and in “* Noble’s Mempirs } 
of the P.otectoral House of Cromwell,” vol. ii. p. 340. 
He says:—“ Whea I was a boy, thev used to show a| 
large chamber in the house of Mr. Carter, which had | 
also been the house of his father, in which, as the 
tradition went, the io‘amous murder of Charles I. 
on the scaffold was finally determined. A meeting ot 
the principal officers of the army was held in this 
chamber: they chose to be above-stairs, for the | 


A cording to Clarendon, on the anthority of | "8: 4 . teal 1 
officers who had been present, there were “ many | of their original limits, and the glory bas departed | 
seut, an) 


| 


Tie dull waters of the moat have been deprived 


‘roi a spot Which was represeut:d in a paper read by 
Mr. Petiigrew to have once beeu a scene of unusual 
splendour, 

From Caistor the company passed on to the neigh- 
| bouriog Roman encampmest at Burzh, about tour 
miles W.S.W. of Yarmouth. The property on which 
the remains s'avd has receutly passed into the .pos- 


“° 


| session of Sir J. Bovleau, the president of the Norfolk 


and Norwich Archeological Association. Mr. Petti- 
grew read a paper on the remains, which include some 
massive wa'ls, built for the protection of the encamp- 
ment, and still in a tolerable stite of preservation. 
The spare enclosed is nearly quadrangular, and three 
walls, which have suffered here and there in the pro- 
gress of time, still remain as monuments of Roman 
wdustry. Sir Johu Boileau stated that excavations 
yad d:scover¢d a fourth wa'l, but on this point some 


privacy of their couference: they strietly commanded | discussion took place, Mr. Vere Irving expressing an 


that no person should come near the room except 


@ mn appointed to atteud: their dinner, which was | 
ordered at four o'clock, was put off ‘rom time to time | 
till pist eleven at bight: th y then came down to a | 


very short rep st, and immediately all set off post, 
many for London, and some for the quar'ers of the 
army.” Mr. Nothanicl Carter died in 1722, aged 
88. He must, therefore, have been about fourt en 
years of aze wheu the meeting took place ia his 
father’s honse. 
seems to have existed between those who ¢ mpassed 
the king’s death, and the leading inhabitants, who 
were thor uzh Independents, so teat there is nothing 
impr-bitle in the selection ot Yarmouth for such a 
conference. A profusion of paintings is scatiered 
through the house, aud the visitors having examined 
them, Mr. Poliner directed their atteution to some 
merchants’ marks on a building near at hand, and 
also to the moulded ceilings iu some of the other 
housvs on the quay. 

The party having traced the walls which formerly 
protected the town, next proce eded to the Toll- 


house Hall, the scene of many municipsl aod 
legul wrangles. Here a number of old chart rs 
granted to the town were exhibited. The first 


of th se was printed by King John, who erected 
the place into a ‘ree burgh, on condition ot its paving 
a fee-farm rent of 55/. aunually for ever. Other 
cha: ters of confirmation were grauted by Henry VIIT. 
Edward VI. Mary, Elizsbeth, Janes I. Charles II. 
and Anne. One of the chorters granted by the 
“merry mooarch ” was hizbly illuminated, and had 
an oil portrait of the king. Other charters were 
also iliuminat d, and one of the most ancient—a 
devision between the Baron of th: Cinque Ports and 
the burgesses of Yarmouth—had been patched and 


mended, the pitches themselves being more than 400 | tre Was eree ed in the reign of Henry I. 


years od. Another curious document was a judg- 


ment rela'ing to some alleged contraband herrmgs 


abrod, but which the fishermen o' Yarmouth suc- 


A considerable persoval intimacy | 


opinion that there might have been a quoy wall 
extending to the river, but that no defensive fourth 
wall had ever been e-ected. Tnrere was, however, a 
general concurrcnee in the belief that the spot was 
once one of the most important Roman stations in 
the kingdom. We have before now spoken of it. 
| Tne proceedings of the day were concluded with a 
| dinner at the Yarmouth town-hall (at which the mayor 
presided), and a conversazione at the house of Mr. 
Palmer. It was midnight befure the members were 
conveyed back to Norwich. 
On Friday, the at'ractons of West Norfolk again 
jlured them away from the old city. The Norfolk 
Rulway couveyed then to the extreme limits of the 
|“ system’ at Fakenham; and from this place the 
; excursionists proceeded in var‘ous vehicles to Little 
Snoniag, Great Suoring, Binham, Walsingham, and 
| East Birsham. A visit to East Deretam Church— 
| where the poet Cowper “sleeps well,’—was a'so put 
| dowu in the p:Osramme, hut the arrangement was 
jabmdoned on the ground that the pressure of time 
| rendered it impossible. Mr. C. BE. Davis examined 
the church at Little Snoring, and stated that the whole 
lof the tower was Eirly English, and that though it 
| was now separate from the rest of the church, it was 
| once the west-end tower of a building which formerly 
lexisted. The church iiself was of a rather Jater date. 
| At Great Snoring the party inspected the reetory, 
| Which is a five specimen of ornaniental brickwork, 
i erected by the Shelioa family. Uhey next proceeded 
| to the church, which is geverally in toe Perpendicular 
style, and the chancel entirely so. At Binham the 
company devoted an hour to an examivation of the 
ruius of the Priory. With the exception of the west 
| front, the whole of this building is supposed to have 
| been in the Evrly Norman style. The original struc- 
The nave 
and noth aisle have becu used is the parish chureh. 
The Poiuted style was udopied iu the exterior of the 





grand central aud two side doorways, with blavk 


| 
Which had been seized, as having been brought fro westeru fron’, which coutawed, in the lower part, a 


cessfully comended had been taken wihin the mits | #?¢@des b tween them, a lirge cevtre, ornamented 


of their 1b riies. 
usual valuable 


us 
rable and musiy documents. ‘the church of S: 


Nicvolas wis uext visited, and Mr. Palmer offered 
some remarks on the fine old s'racture which was 


restored in 1843. This church was ere-ted by th 


Mr. W. H. Blak rendered his | 


sistance in dee phering these vene- 


with mullions and tracery, being over the former. The 
company then passed on to Walsinghan. Ou the way, 
ove oO the “flys,” which was occupied inside by Mrs. 
Prest, of Loudon; Mis. Grizson, of Wiuburgh; Miss 
Beevor, and the Rev. Mr. Fisher; and outside by Sir 
,| D. Beever and the Rev. W. Grigson, ¢ ipsized against 





* See p. 503, ante, 


a bank. Sir T. Beevor seized the horses’ heads before 
any ‘ucther mischief could be done ; and the frightened 





took prisoner at the battle of Vernewdl, ia 1424. The} R ehoid e, mother of Sir Geoffery de Favraches, and 


ruins give indic:tious of a mansion at once large aud | 


| rated, ond Perpendicolar styles. 


veenpants of the vehicle were extricated after having 
sustancd po injuries besides a few bruises. At 
Walsingh m, the party received considerable addi- 
tious, being joined by Sir Willoughby Jones, the 
tev. D Lee Warner, the Rev. J. Lee Warver, the Rey. 
G. Beydses Lee Warner, the Rev. Septimus Lee 
Warver, Mr. H. Lee Warner, the Hon. and Rey. D. 
Astley, and other gentlemen and ladies. Papers on 
the beautiful Ruins of the Priory, were read by Mr. 
Pettigvew ond the Rev. J. Lee Warser. Tue place 
must have been one of very great importance in old 
times, for the celebrated Erasmus, who visited it in 
1511, declares its magnificence to have surpassed 
he had belore seen. Divorum 
adeo gemmis, auro argentoque nitent omnia ! 


everything sedes 

The Rev. J. Lee Warner, in a paper read before 
the Arche lozical Institute at Cambridge, refers to a 
bil'ad ia the Pepysian Librery, which gives a rela- 
tion of the history of the Priory. It was founded by 


its estxblishment is ascribed to the twelfth century, as 
the principal gifts were made to it in the reign of 
Wiitlam Tuibus, Bishop of Norwich, from 1146 to 
1174. Richard Vowel was the ninetecnth and las: 
prior, the Priory being surrendered in August, 1538 
to Sir Will am Petra, commissioner tor the visitation 
of monasteries. Portions of the Priory are attribute! 
respectively to the Norman, Early English, Deco- 
Of the earher or 
Norman period but little now remains, and it eon- 
sists of a passage at the south-east corner of tl 

clo'sters. Io the “ Peregrivativ”’ of Erasmus, it is 
stated that a chapel stood apart from the church for 


|the worship of the Virgin; but remains of this 


; 


chapel have oeen sought in vain. Having ¢iseussed 


ithe architectural features of the remains, the com- 
| pany proceeded to the discussion of a eld collation, 


provived by the hospitality of the proprietur of th: 
estate, the Rev. D. Lee Warner. 

Toe Rev, G. Brydges Lee Warner eceuapied th: 
chair, and justice having been done to the good che 
set before the party, a few pleasant speeches of a 
complimentary character were mode, the healths ot 
the hospitable host and other members of the amiable 
Lee Warver family being, of course, duly honoured 
Afur a turried visit to the church — which contains a 
font of an octangular shape, covered with sculpture 
representing buttresses, pinoacles, niches, crocketed 
pediments, figures in basso relievo, &c. aud elevated 
on a pliuth of four steps, the exterior faces of which 
are also decorated with mouldings, &*.—the company 
retarned to Fuk: nham, stopping on their way at East 
Binsham Hull, a very fine specimen of ancient brick 
architecture. Biomfield assigus the erection of this 
interesting hall to the time of Henry VIIL.; but it is 
probably anterior to that pe riod. The lower eutrance 
or porier’s lodge offers remains of Heary VII. The 
hall is now appropriated as a farm-house. After 
devoting about ten minutes to an examination of its 
altractions, the party pissed on for Fakenham, 
and the railway carried them back to Norwich, 

In the evening Mr. Wright read some extra:ts from 
the records of the corporation of Norwich; Mr. 
Pett'vrew made some comments on the history of Sir 
John Fastolie, the original owner of Caister Castle; 
and Mr. Vere Irving, unable to enter into the subject 
of * Treasure-trove,” as he had not bis notes with 
him, offered afew observations on the remaius which 
Nouiflk possesses of ancient Roman camps and sta- 
tions. Mr. Pettigrew closed the proceedings of the 
Association in Norwich by expressing the members 
thanks for the kiuduess they had experienced in the 
cily. ae 

Saturday morning witnessed the Association ¢% 
route for Ely. The remains of the Abbey at Thet- 
ford were sit down in the origival p ogramne as ob- 
jects to be examived, but from Various calbes it was 
deened adviswbie to devote the whole day to Ely 
Cathedral. The svered edifice was reached about 
two o'clock. Mr. C. E. Davis had prepared a paper 
upon the salient features of the fa ric, but he 
preferred to give his explanations vied voce, aud at 
various po nts. As we shall probably print the paper 
in extenso, on avother oevasion, We pass over his 
observations, and in Hea we will quote a few extracts 
from a communication which appea ed recently in the 
Cambridge Chronicle (a pleasant county juroel), on 
the progress made ia filling the eig!t lanects of the 
great erst window with pointed glass, an object for 
which the late Bishop Sparke gave 1,500/. stock in 
Reduced Three per Cents. “ The eastern laneets,” 
savs the Chronicle, “are now completed by Mr. 
Wuailes, and the representatives of the founder have 
good reason to be satisfied with their prudent resolu- 
tion to deer the exceution of this great work until 
they were fully satisfied it would be such as would 
make it a monument worthy of the c.mspicuous and 
important position which it occupies. The general 


effeet produced by it is magnificent: the three lower 
lancets in particnlar present that happy combination 
_of sparkling brijlaney of colour with that somewhat 
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mysterious indefiniteness in its distribution which is 
so well sui'ed to their architectural effect. It is 


sufficient to compare the present window 


with | 


others in the cathedaal, not excluding from their | 


number the productions of Mr. Wailes himself, to | 


show the great advance which the art of glass-painting 
has recently made, not merely in the character of the 
materials employed, more especially the rubies and 
blues, but likewise in the more accurate study of their 
arrangement and treatment in the hands of the great 
masters of the Middle Ages. The following is the 
arrangement of the subjects in the lower range :— 


South Lancet.—A Jesse window, the figures of the kings 
disposed in pairs, in segmental spaces, on each side of a 
series of medallions ascending from the figure of Jesse, 
and representing the Annunciation, the Salutation of Mary 
and Elizabeth, the Nativity of Christ, the Annunciation to 
the Shepherds, the Presentation in the Temple, the Magi 
on the r soem the Adoration of the Magi, the Flight into 
Egypt, and the Murder of the Innocents. The family 
arts occupy the corners of the border; and the circles 
comnecting the medallions are filled with the arms of the 
See of Ely. North Laneet.—At the bottom a kneeling 
figure of the donor: abeve, a series of medallions, with 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT 
COMPETITION. 

THe Wellington competition mo els are now nearl 
all seut-away ‘rom Westminster Hall, with the exeepiion 
lof those which have received preminms wh eh are 
| retained in another part of the Houses of Prrlicment. 
| An arch (to a quarter scale, to agree with that of the 
| models), made of wood, and puinted, so as ty represent 
| that in St. Paal’s Cathedral proposed to be oecupied 

by the monument, has been for the last week in 

Westminster Ha l, ander which it is intended to try 
| the premiated models in their new apartment. 
| This application of the arch comes rather late in 
the dey for those models which have been passed 
over by the judges; and it naturally eecurs, “ Why 
| had not all the models this advantage?” Many of 
ithe designs which have been left undistinguished 
| were evidently made specially in relation to the pro- 
posed occupation of the arch, aud could not be done 
| justice to without so trying them. If it be rizht now 
| to try the premiated models under the arch, surely it 


y 





the figures of Moses, Elias, and the Prophets, disposed as | W4S still more import wat to try all : the models under 
in the south lancet, representing severally the Disputation | the arch, so as to give the selection a wider range. 


in the.Femple, the Baptism of our Lord, His Temptation, 
the Marriage at Cana, Christ purifying the Temple, Our 


| This would have involved a very small amount of ex- 
| 


Lord and Nicodemus, Our Lord and the Woman of | pense and trouble to the Government and the judges 


Samaria, the Transfiguration, and Mary Magdalene anoint- 
ing Our Lord's Feet. The late Bishop Sparke was Bishop 
of Chester before he was translated to Ely; therefore the 
connecting circles contain the arms of the See of Chester, 
and in one corner of the border the arms of Chester impale 
those of the family. 
represented Christ's Triamphal Entry into Jerusalem : 


above, a series of ten medallions—the fi st, j . 
allions e first, third, fifth, it did set the problem, it was but its daty to peruse 


seventh, and ninth, in circles representing severally 
the Last Supper, the Betrayal, Pilate washing his 
Hands, Our Lord bearing his Cross, and His Cruei- 
fixion; whilst the intermediate quatrefoils represent 
the several types 
events of the Passion, represented on the other medal- 
lions, being Melehisedec giving Abraham Bread and Wine, 
Joseph sold by his Brethren, the Passover, Isaac carrying 
the Wood for Sacrifice, and Moses and the Brazen Serpent. 
In four segmental spaces around each of the latter series 
of medallions are grouped representations of —first, Clevist 
washing his Diseiples’ Feet, His Journey to Gethsemane 
with His Disciples, His Disciples asleep, and His Agoay 
in the Garden ; seeond, Peter cutting off the Rarof Mal. 
chus, Christ healing Malchus, the leading away of Christ, 
and Peter’s Denial of Him; third, Judas throwing down 
the Money, Christ blindfolded, the Mocking of Christ, and 
His Scourging; fourth, Pilate saying, ‘‘ Behold the 
man,” Pilate writing the Superscription, the Soldiers 
dividing our Lord s Garments,and the Soldiers casting Lots 
upon them; fifth, Joseph of Arimathea applying to Pilate 
for the Body of Jesus; and, lastly, the Entombment. The 
arms of the See of Ely impaling the private arms are 
placed in one corner of the border. The figures and 
groups in these three noble lancets are executed with 
great spirit; and, numerous as they are, they are ar- 
ranged, more especially in the central window, in 
masses, which the eye can readily follow, and, by occu- 
pying so large a portion of the entire surface, they 
leave little room for monotonous repetitions of foliage 
or other patterns: the distribution of colour also 
is thus sufficiently varied, without its masses in one 


part of the window unduly preponderating over 
those in another, a condition which is never 
grossly violated without serious injury to just archi- 


tectural effect. Of the five lancets in the clerestory 
range, two on the north and two on the south contain 
figures of the twelve Apostles; whilst five medallions in 
the central lancet represent, in an ascending order, the 
Angel at the Tomb, the incredulity of St. Thomas, Mary 
in the Garden, Christ supping with his Disc iples at 
Emmaus, and Christ sitting in Glory. The spaces between 
the medallions and border in this window are filled with a 
diapered ground, which, though rich in colour, is some- 
what formal in effect, whilst the field in the side windows 
within the border is too narrow to allow the figures to be 
sufficiently separated and relieved from the rest of the 
ground. It probably arises from these or other causes 
that the general effect which the upper lancets produce, 
though otherwise good, is by no means so rich and spark- 
ling as that of the lower windows. ‘The reredos was ex- 
pressly designed with reference to a painted window to be 
placed behind it: it is hardly necessary to say that it is 
greatly benefited by the general reduction of the glare 
of light, which previously rendered the outlines of much 
of the statuary and more delicate ornaments undistin 
guishable at a distance, but still more by the transmission 
through it of glimpses of the most beautiful colours, which 
ehange with every movement, however slight, in the posi 


tion of the eye, and whose very indistinctness and tran- | 
sitory character contribute not 4 little to the effect which | 


they tend to produce on the mind.” 

We have only now to notice the “last scene of all.” 
At six o'clock the members of the Association assem- 
bled in the cathedral library, for the purpose of kolding 
their closing meeting, when votes of thanks were 
passed unanimously to the Lord-Lieutenant of Nor- 
folk, the Bishop of Norwich, the Earl of Albemarle, 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, Sir John Boileau, the Rev. D. 
Lee Warner, Mr. RK. Fitch (of Norwich), Mr. C. J. 
Palmer (of Great Yarmouth), Mr. Alan Swatmau (of 
King’s Lynn), the corporations of the municipal towns 
visited, the officers of the Norfulk Archeological 
Society, and the authors of the papers read. Nor was 
Mr. Pettigrew, the senior vice-president, and the 
moving spirit of the procecdings, overlooked. The 
“tact, kindness, and urbanity he bad displayed in con- 
ducting the business of the week ” were duly acknow- 
ledged ; and the congress, which was pronounced a 
very “useful aud happy one,” then terminated. 





New Suspurs at Giascow. — A new eas'ern 
suburb is about to be commence! cn the property of 
Golf-hill, Glasgow. 


Central Lancet.—At the bottom is | 


from the Old Testament of the | 


| better houses in the place of the rubbish re- 


like with their own,” 


| in comparison to that entaled ow the profession by 
the competition. 

It may or it may not have been a considerate 
problem for the Governmeut to set the sculptors to 
design a 20,0007. monument to the Duke of Welling- 
tom, to be placed under the arch im St. Paul's; but as 
the answers and examine the solutions. This the 
judges have not done; and therefore it may be well 
said, that (artistically speaking) the derision of the 
judges is void. Indeed, the conditions (taken in rela- 
tiow to the report of the award) evidently put many 
of the competitors on a filse seent, who were thrown 
out by the very fact of attending to those conditions 


the very conscientiousness of these competitors was 
their stumbhng-block. 

I'he report of the award says that if the judzes had 
specially considered the models according to the site 
which they were bound to do (as the conditions were 
equally binding on the judges as on the con petitors), 
they (the judges) should probably have made a different 
selection In arriving at this different se lection, the 
model arch now in Westminster Hall, and applied in 
succession over all the models, would doubtless have 
been a great assistance. ‘The ti 
assuredly not a'ter but before the aw ard. 

There is a Greek story, that Phidias and Aleamenes 
were called into competition to design a figure for a 
high place. The designs were in the first 
shown close to the eye, and the prize was adjudged to 
Aleamenes. Phidias, however, requested that the 
models should be shown at the height at which the 
work was required. ‘This was granted, when the de- 
cision Was at once reve rsed, aud the design of Phidias 


ne to apply this was 


Instance 


chosen by acclamation. 

In the Wellington competition the judges appear to 
have been blind to the fact, that even in art a passage 
should not be considered without its context; or, if 
thev did perce ve this, they did not re cog ise it : for, in 
their report, they expressly repudiated the conditions 
set forth by the Board of Works, and thus frankly 
took care to state that they had not done what they 


were called ia to do. 

Sir Benjamin Ha!l will no doubt see this, and will 
not lose sight of the fact, that though the connection 
of the names of the ju/ges with the memorial in qnes- 
tion may be forgotten, his will not; but that it is 
his escutcheon on which the eventual Wellington 
monument will be either a bar sinister or a coronet. 
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NOOKS IN THE TEMPLE, LONDON. 
JOHNSON AND GOLDSMITH, 
Gorne! going!! gone!!! The auctioneer’s 
hammer is waving over the tenements on the 
west side of Inner Temple-lane. On the Ist of 
October, the house-breakers will be masters of 


the situation, the bricks will go for what they 


will fetch, and, the site being cleared, the 
honourable benchers of the Inner Temple, will 
proceed to improve their property by building 


5 


moved. Ah! but is it allrubbish ? Not quite. 
Some of it has a value; and, tho 


igh we can 
scarcely offer an objection to its 





removal 
(benchers, like other people, will ‘do what they 
and Progress will not be 
stayed), at least let us keep a slight record of 


| how it looked, and what it was associated with. 


On the transome of the doorway, at No. 1 
(there is a lamp projecting, and a large carved 
hood above), is written, “ Dr. 


Johnson’ s | 


| Staircase,’ and up this truly enough he 
often went with Goldsmith, Keynolds, Bos- 
well, and others, of whom this pres cent 

ration are never tired of hearing lhev belong 
to us, indeed, thou rh tl y seem have 
lived in a past age. We spok , hot long 
ago, to a hale and clear-headed gentleman, still 
in the like condition, who recollected, though 
he was a small child at the time, seeing the 


pursy Doctor with his arm round a post in 
Fleet-street, resting for breath alter some exer- 
tion ; and who moreover had been taken up into 
the arms of the kind-hearted Goldsmith. Dr. 
Johnson lived in this house between 1760 and 
1765, and it was during this time that the asso- 
ciation whieh afterwards became so renowned 
as the Literary Club took a regular form 
Joshua Reynolds, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lurke, 
Dr. Nugent, Langton, Topham Bbeauclere, 
Chamier, and Hawkins were the original mem- 
bers. It was while Johnson occupied these 
rooms that the adventure occurred, as described 
‘by Boswell, when the dissipated but aceom- 
' plished Beauclerc, returning once with Langton 
from supper, roused up the grave doctor at 
ithree in the morning, and dared bim to a 
‘ramble. “ What, is it you, ye dogs?” said the 
sage lexicographer and moralist ; “ Then, faith, 
Vil have a frisk with you!” Andsothey repaired 
first to Covent-garden, and then to Biullingsgate, 
and had what Washington Irving, alluding to 
the oceurrence, calls “a mad-cap freak.” 

Many indeed are the meidents, now common 
in our mouths as household words, eonneet ed 
with this lodging of his m the Temple. It was 
here, when dressing one morning, that a mes- 


isenger from Goldsmith told bim that poor 
which the jndges at the last moment repudiated. Thas | 


“‘ Goldie” was in great distress, and needed 
him. Going to his lodging, after first sending 
him a guinea, he found him arrested for rent, 
and, to relieve him, took a tale Goldsmith had 
written to Francis Newbery, the publisher, and 
sold it to him for sixty pounds. Newbery did 
not think much of it, and kept it by him two 
years before it was published. When it ap- 
pe ared, h ywever, its success was immed) ite, and 
its popularity has gone on increasing from that 
time to this. It has delighted, comforted, and 
benefited hundreds of thousands, in all countries, 
and will continue to do so as long as genius and 
wisdom are recognised. It was the “ View of 
W aketield.”’ 

From Inner Temple-lane Johnson removed to 
Johnson’s-court, on the north side of Fleet- 
street, and then, soon after, to Bolt-court. 

Charles Lamb lived at No. 4 in this lane, and 
Boswell in Farrier-buildings, at the bottom of 
it. Lamb’s windows looked into Hare-court, 
of which we give asketch. ‘“ The rooms are 
delicious,” says he, in a letter to Coleridge, 
“and the best look baekwards into Hare court, 
where there is a pump always going: just now 
it is dry. Hare-court trees come in at the 
window, so that it’s like living in a garden.” 
‘The pump and the trees are still there, though 
much change has been made in the ‘Temple 
since Lamb wrote. Goldsmith himself, it will 
be recollected, lived in the Temple, first in 
Garden-court, and afterwards in Brick-court, at 
No. 2, where he died. 

At the end of Inner Temple-lane, on the left- 
hand side of the archway shown in our sketch, is 
the fine Norman porch of the ‘Temple Church ; 
and farther ou are the Cloisters, built by Wren, 
which are effective by gas-light. Wandering in 
the Temple a few nights ago amid a silence un- 
broken by a sound, a brilliant moon steeping 
the whole in light, and bringing into prominence 
the hall, the trees, and the quaint turrets of 
New Paper Buildings, we felt that Elia was not 
far wrong in calling it “the most elegant spot 
in the metropolis,” though we would have used 
another word for elegant. 

With the exception of the church and hall o 
the Middle Temple, we do not know that there 
is anything to be found much older than the 
date of Queen Elizabeth. The Great Fire swept 
away parts of this Inn, and many other portions 
have been removed in consequence of their 
dilapidated condition, and for the 


purpose of 


{ 
. . — 4 r instance some very old 
Improveni ne =~ iV mstance, m r 


houses which formerly intercepted the view of 
the church. . 
The woodwork of some of the interiors ts of 
hil " lo 4 ol « 7 — » 

great stability, and chiefly of oak: m various 
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parts the original lead glazing remains, but in 
most instances it has been replaced by the 
unsightly window-sashes of about a century 
back, which show that timber at that time 


Hare-court. 





To end as we began: an old house, which} To the s‘xtecnth ecntury, a large number of the 
serves to recall to mind great men who have , wooden houses gave place to elegant sonnet in 
passed away, and gives both the heart and the | stone, raised in consequence of the Reneweg DS 
head something to do, is not rubbish. | Sperity of the old and industrious inhabitants o 


i i 'town. The Hétel du Bourgtheronde, and some of 
was of less consideration than glass: some of | 


the bars are from 1} inch to 2 inches in width. | 
The hall of the Inner Temple is a modern 


structure, in imitation of the Gothic, which does | 


not, however, bear a contrast with the building 
of 1570. In the hall, and some other apart- 
ments of this inn, are portraits of Queen Anne, 
George IJ. and his queen; the latter has a charm- 
ing face. There are also several legal worthies ; 
amongst them, Selden, Denman, and Ellen- 


: | which latter stands the colossus of all Christian monu- 
borough. In the Parliament-chamber, as al 1. rn 


large and elegantly fitted room in the building 


is called, there is a large collection of books, | ho 


which contain the records of Parliament during 





| the interior courts of private mansions, bear witness 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ROUEN. | even now to the taste of the architects of that period ; 
2 ve . {N — f th | and those examples that we shall successively give of 
Roven, the capital of Normandy, is one of those | the architecture of the first half of the eighteenth 


towns of France in which can be seen many remark- century, examples chosen amongst the most beautiful 
able examples of domestic architecture; though there specimens of the period which exist at Rouen,—show 


are not to be found here so many of those interesting | that the artist had not been, as is too often the case 
houses, more Romano, of the eleventh aud twelfth | in our day, a stranger to their production. Of Rouen 
centuries as there are at Auvergne, in the south of Mediwval, we have already given many fine ex- 


Frange, and especially at Cluny; in the midst of amples. On the present occasion we select the works 


. : iod. 
ments, the ruins of the ancient abbey of Cluny. fame wakes pate 





If there were formerly many examples in Rouen of 
uses of this period, they have disappeared. We 
still find houses of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 


a number of reigns : some of these are as old as| ries which fall day after day into the hands of the 


the time of Richard I]. These books were in 
wooden and parchment covers, very much de- 
cayed, but they have been substantially re- 
bound. 

_ Returning for an instant to the church, there 
is, On the north side of it, a small burial-ground, 
in which many interments have taken place. 
The level has been raised to a considerable 
height; and a flight of steps leads down to a 
chamber, now used as the vestry. In this yard 
are several memorials, and amongst them is one 
which records that Oliver Goldsmith lies buried 
close by. No stone or other object marks his 
resting-place : in fact, all the graves are levelled, 
and the ground has a somewhat neglected 
appearance, which forms a contrast with other 
places within the precincts. Those who are 


anxious to know the spot where one of the most | 


truthful and kindly-hearted of our writers rests, 
would seek in vain. As we understand, how- 
ever, Goldsmith’s grave is at a short distance 
from the brick wall which surrounds the ground, 
directly in front of the steps of the vestry. 
Formerly a tree shaded the place: there is, 
however, none there now. Let us suggest that 
some indication be set up by which the admirers 
of the author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” and 
“The Traveller” may be able to recognise his 
last home. 2 


A House in the Rue de la Grosse Horloge. No. 38. 

This house, one of the most elegant in the town, 
is of the period of the seventeenth century, and is 
remarkable for the varied disposition of the windows 


demolishers. The houses of this period have the| jin its two stories. It recalls the architecture of the 

upper stories overhanging the lower ; the face of the} Renaissance and Philibert de Orme, Jean Bullant, 
| Walls being covered with devices, either arranged | Pjerre Lescot, and others. Unfortunately the roof of 
| lozenge-wise or as trefoils, stars, leaves, or shells. | the house is wanting, whereby the edifice loses much 
|The gable end next the street is always elegantly | of its effect. The Museum of Antiquities, of which 
| decorated. mention has already been made, has preserved in its 
| De la Gueritre’s “Description des Maisous de! court a small gironette in lead, which terminated the 
Rouen ;” “ L’Histoire de la Ville de Rouen,” by M. gable of the house. The arrangement of the tablet 
| Farin; Pagin’s “‘ Series of Ornamental Timber Gables;” | at the foot of the window in the middle of the 

and “Les Edifices de Rouen, tels qu’ils étaient au} second story, shows a certain amount of study. Phe 
fothe Siécle,” by D. Jolimont, may be usefully con- | house bears date 1620. 
sulted by those who would study the subject. 2 : ba. 
The old houses, a0 we have phew an daily disap- House in the Rue Perciére, near the new Market. 
| pearing: they fall into ruin for want of repairing and| This house, of which we regret not having been 
jattention, and are made to give place to modern | able to see the interior, as it contains, they told us, a 
structures, which, so far as regards the general dis- | very fine staircase, bears date 1598, and is remarkable 
position and the comfort of the interiors, more fully | for the finish of its ornaments. Upon the raised part 
meet the requirements of the oecupiers, but which in | of the middle of the fagade of the first story there is 
point of art will furnish litt!e for the admiration of sculptured a vase, from which a floral decoration is 
,the next generation. By way of consolation, how- | continued through the whole height of the panel. In 
jever, to the lovers of architectural antiquity, let us| general, in houses of this period, the mouldings are 
|say, that since the formation of the Archeological | very simple. 

Museum at Rouen, through the care of M. Beville, a 
well-informed antiquary, all the remains of the Middle 
Ages, not only of the town itself, but of the depart- IMPROVEMENTS IN ParnteRS’ BRuSHES.— Messrs. 
ment generally, are preserved in the Museum as in | Greenslade, of Bristol, brushmakers, have specified a 
their original position. This small museum has be- | patent for improvements in painters’ brushes. The 
come as valuable, pertaining to the Middle Ages, as; important features in this invention are considered to 
the museum at Naples, which shows us in so instruc-| be the saw cuts, or openings, conjoined with the 
tive a manner the domestic antiquities of Herculaneum | plates, whereby the handle may be firmly wedged 
and of Pompeii, and secured to the brush part. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Caversham.—The parish church of Caversham is 
about to be re»pened. The huge old pews, which dis- 
figure so many of our rural churches, have been swept 
away, aod uniform ranges of benches, of moderate 
height, now give accommodation to one-third more 
than the church used to hold. The gallery in the 
north-west corver has been removed, admitting light 
and air to the seats beneath; and the organ is par- 
tially in recess on the north side. A small vestry 
has been erected on the same side, te which admission 
is gained by a flight of stone steps. The improve- 
meuts have been from desigus by Mr. A. Billing, and 
the work has been carried out by Mr. Jas. Mattuews, 
builder. 

Etchingham. — The restoration of Etchingham 
church, from designs furnished by Mx, W. Slater, of | 
London, being completed, the edifice was reopened on | 
the 27:h ult. Tne large east window has been filled 


full view of the sanctusry ia St. Alban’s. The side 
wall of the old ch»pel bas an arcade of three arches, 
the centre one being vesupied by a curved Caen-stone 
screen, and the two sides by low metal-foiled sails 
with vine branches in the spindrils. Toe roof is 
boarded diagonally, and is carried by two principals, 
filled with traevry in the spandrils. These rest upon 
pill «rs suppo: ted by curved corbels in the side walls. The 
aliar is of Caeu stone: the table is supp ted by two 
pillars of black marble, and the span underveath ts 
occupied by the figure of the dead Ch ist. 
dos is divided by folisted arches, supported by black 
marble pillars, into three compariments, fi led with 
monograms: the spandrils above sre filled with 
quatrefoil diaper. The floor of the savetaary is 


liid with Min ou’s orvuamental tiles; the centre aisle | 


with pliiu tiles by the same maker. Immediately 
before the smetuary is plaved an ernament. rail of 
twisted brass, borne upon iron pillars, from the tops 


Tne rere- | 


| THE PUBLIC OFFICES COMPETITION, 
THE PARKS. 

| NorwiriusTaNpINe the imposing announcement of 
|last yeor, and the extraordiuary display ia Westmin- 


! 


ster Hal aising therefrom, the nature of the instrue- 
| tion has marred all,—the year is lost, the money to 
be paid for premiums lost, and the pa ‘ence aud valuable 
‘time of the profession wasted—added to which, the 
urgent wants of the Government are altogether thrown 
over. If, as is now supposed, the matter is to be 
jtaken up de novo, it is to be hoped that the expe- 
| rience purchased will not be thrown away. Had the 
| Chief Commissioner sought for block plans only this 
| year, he would not have proceeded with quite the 
despatch he proposed to himself, but certaiuly with a 
| better chance of suecess. The error iu the present 


| attempt canaot be better shown than by the tact that 


a'though in each of the three selctid block plans 


with stained glass by Mr. J. R. Clayton, of London, | of which spring vine branches and leaves of polished | the site of Westainster-bridge is changed, the very 


the trea'ment comprising subjects and angels in 
canopied and other medallions, on a groundwork of | 
floreated ornament and grisaille, The pieces of aucient | 
glass retained im the various windows of the ehurch ; 
were restored by Mr. Milleryof London. The builder | 
by whom the geueral works were executed is Mr. | 
Norris, of London, aud the eatved bas-relief on the 
front of the pulpit, represemting St. John preaching, 
was executed by Mr, James! Forsyth, likewise of 
London. 

Lind field.—D fficulties with respect to the site of) 
the new chapel, according to the Brighton Gazette, | 
have been set at rest, and the spot selected is where 
the present chapel stands, with.an additional piece of | 
grouud adjoining. The eontraet is taken, by Mr. Jas. 
King, builder, who has commenced taking down the 
present chapel. The design of the new chapel is 
Modero English, and, when fimished, it will afford 
sufficient room for the aceommedation of 500 hearers, 
some 200 more than the present-one. 

Colcorton.—The Leicester Advertiser announces 
the cousecration of the new cemetery at Coleorton. 
The chapel is of the Decorated order ; all the windows 
and dre-sings are of freestone, and the other parts of 
granite. Tne roof is truss rafts, covered with tiles. 
The arches over the windows are red and white stone 
in alternate courses, the red stone being procured from 
Alton lowers. The ground is enclosed by a wall. 
The timver, stone, &c. as well as the ground, were 
given by Sir G. H. Beaumont, Bart. The builders | 
were Mr. Elliott, of Ashby, and Mr. Walker, formerly | 
of Coleorton. The drawings were furnished by Sir 
G. Beaumont and Mr. Heward. 

Belgrave.—Vhe parish church of Belgrave has 
been restored and re-opened, The old singing-gallery 
has beeu removed, and its removal has brought to 
view the ancient Early English tower arch, wh ch has 
been restored, and two carved corbels added at the 
springing. A new organ, by Walker and Son, of 
London, has been erected. ‘The pillars and arches of | 
the nave, the plinths and bases of which had been 
sadly cut and mutilated for the insertion of parts of 
the unsiphtly pews, have also been cleaned and re- | 
stored. ‘The p'astering, where it had gone to decvy, 
has been takea off the interior walls, and repliced 
with new stucco work. The floors have been relaid 
with ancient gravestones, excepting the middle aisle 
and nive, which have been laid with Staffordshire | 
quarries. The font, coeval with the church itselt, has 
been restored to its original character. The old 
wooden pulpit has been replaced by a carved stone 
one, ‘The sestoratons have been carried out under | 
the superiuteudeuce of Messrs, Lindley and Firn, of | 
Leice-ter. The church has also been re-seated with 
open siting. by Mr. Hobson, of Belgrave. 

Doncaster —The contract for the erection of St. 
James’s Church for the accommodation of the work- 
men of the Great Northern Plant in this town has 
been given to Mr. Wilson, of Grantham, buildir. It | 
18 lutented to lay the foundation-stone daring the | 
visit of the Yorkshire and Lineolnshire Arehiteetural | 
Society, on the 22ud or 28rd instant. 

Blackburn.—A mortuary chapel to St. Alban’s | 
Roman Catholic Church here has been recently erected | 
and opened tor service. The dimensions of the chapel | 
interuwlly are, 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 25 feet | 
6 inches to the ridge tree. The style is Early Deco- | 
rated. Each end of the chapel has a three-light 
window with tracery head. The side windows are of 
two lizhts each, and all of double tracery. The one 
nearest the al‘ar is filled with stained glass, as a 
memorial window to the Right Rev. Dr. Sharples, 
who for eleven years was pistor of the congregation. 

The east window is t» be filled with stained glass to 
the memory of the late Rev. Peter Kaye, about ten | 
years parish priest of St. Alban’s, as well as first, 
rector of that place. The idea of a mortuary chapel 
Was suuyested by his death. The chapel being placed 
parallel with St. Alban’s Church, aud the whole of 
ene side being open, all persons sitting in it have a. 
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being restored throughout. 


original window, will be inserted. 


repairing the side-windows, priest’s door, &c.; re- 


brass work. ‘The architects were Messrs. Harrison 
and Hughes, of Preston, Mr, Armstead, of Preston, 
was the contractor for the entire work, except the 
stained glass and the figure, which were supplied, the 
former by Messrs. Pilkington, of 8t. Helen’s, aud the 
latter by Messrs. Barff and Co. of Preston. The 
brass and metal ornaments were made by Messrs. 
Seward, of Preston. 

Maryton.—We wnderstand, says the Montrose 


| Review, that it has now been fimally decided to take 


down the Free Chureh here, which has proved a most 
uusuccessful piece of architecture, having neither 
beauty to attract nor solidity to compensate for 
defurmity. Notwithstandiag ali the difficulties the 
congregation have had to contend with, they have 
resolved to proceed with the erection of a new church, 
being greatly encouraged by the liberality of the Earl 
of Southesk, through whom they have received plans 
from Mr. Bryee, of Edinburgh. The church to be 
erected is in the Gothic style, with a spire of from 70 
to 80 feet in height. A gullery is to be placed in one 
end of the building, and a vestry upon the north-east 
corner. The manse is now in course of erection, 
Quedgely (Gloucestershire).—In the account of 
the opening of the new church here, the names of 
the architect and the builder were not mentioned. 
Tne former was Mr. H. Goodyer, 0! Guild'ord, and 
the latter Messrs. W. Wingate ana Son, of Gloucester. 





CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 
Newhbourne, Woodbridge, Suffolk.—Tnis church is 
The perpendicular ham- 
mer-beam vave roof has been repaired and reinstated ; 
the chancel roof, formerly hiddea up by a plaster ceiling, 


, open aud restored ; the church beneted throughout io 


the style of some few old benches that were still re- 
maiuiog, with tracery and buttressed ends. A new 
three-light perpendicular west window is about to be 
fixed, and the remainder of the windows, doors, &c. 
cleaned down, and the stonework of them, where 
perished, restored. The external rough cast is being 
scraped off, and the rubble walling under it pointed 
up and made good. The interior walls of the church 
are being restuccoed. A new pulpit and reading- 
desk will be added as soon as funds will permit. 
Messrs. Morgan and Phipson are the architects; and 
Mr. Ringham, of Ipswich, is executing the work. 

St. Lawrence, Ipswich.—The chancel of this church 
is about to be parly rebuilt and otherwise restored, 
under the superintendence of the same architects. The 
east wall and buttresses have become so dilapidated as 
to involve their being entirely pulled dowao and re- 
built. A new four-light Perp-ndiewar window, of 
rather elaborate tracery, similar in d:sign to the} 
An unsightly | 
gallery thit now obtrudes itself ucross the chancel | 
erch will be entirely swept away, and the chancel | 
benched with oak beaching running east avd west. | 

Winston, Debenham, Suffolk.—The chancel of this 
church having become somewhat out of repair, the 
Dein and Chwpter of Ely, who are appropriators of 
the rectory, have urged upon the lessee of the great 
tithes (Mr. Thomas Pettit) not only to put it ina 
good and sound state, but to restore it ia a proper 
and ecclesiastical manuer, and have promised to bear 
some po:tion of the expenses in the event of his doing 
so. Mr. Pettit has therefore resolved to meet their 
wishes, and has had plaus and speciticatious prepared 
by Messrs. Morgan and Phipson. The works will 
cousist in partly rebuilding the east end, now brick- 
work, and putting in anew four-light window ; casing 
the outside walls and buttresses with flint-work, and 


storivg tie-beam roof and old oak benches and floor- 
ing. A new oak altar-railing also forms part of the 
work. The whole will be executed by Mr. Ringham. 
A'ter the chancei is completed, it is to be hoped that 
the good example set will induce the parishioners to 
bestir themselves about the nave, which is in a sad 
state of dilspidation. 
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| first. proposal of the Chief Commissioner is to keep it 
| where it is. Now, for what are we to pay the su‘ hors 
of the three approved block plans so unceremoniously 
thrown overboard? It is alike unfair to the public 
| who pay aud the competitors who receive. 
| ‘Yo Sir Benjamin Hall great credit is due for the 


' manner in which he has endeavoured to shake off the 
| trammels of routine, and he has much cause for dissatis- 
faction at the manner im which he has been supported 
_by the Metropolitan members, more particularly in 
the case of the improvements in St. James’s-park. 
| To hear members representing small constituencies 
eondemuivg the great benefits conferred by the-e im- 
provements is really sickening, more particularly since 
it has sneceeded in postponing for au indefinite period 
the same salutary improvement in Hyde-park, &e. 
When it is recolleeted that London and its environs 
comprise about one-eighth of the whole population of 
England, and of course contribute in the same ratio to 
its expenditure, surely something like a generous 
sympathy from those not doomed to pass the whole 
year in its crowded neighbourhood might be expected, 
and something like a nobler feeling towards the indi- 
vidual auxious to carry out not ouly sanitary improve- 
ment but the long-required embellishment of the first 
city of the first country in the world. It is much to 
be hoped that during the recess Sr Beujamin will 
himseif devote his abilities:to the work, and be pre- 
pared, when Parliament again assembles, to lay before 
the public a general comprehensive plan, with all 
needtul de‘ails and estimate of expense, aud thereby 
secure the support of the House of Commons, and 
hand his name down as, and in reality he would be, 
the First Commissioner of Public Works. 
LOOKER ON, 





FALL OF TWO HOUSES NEAR BISHOPS- 
GATE-STRERY. 

On Sunday night last the greater part of two 
houses in Artillery-passage, at the back of Artillery- 
street, Bishopszate-street, Nos. 4 and 5, fell to the 
ground, burying in the ruins the oceupier of one of 
them and his wife, but who were eventually rescued. 
The inhabitants of the other house had contrived to 
escape intime. ‘The frout wall has not fallen, and to 
the eve does not give the same evidence of danger as 
that of many houses in the metropolis does. It 
seems that both these houses were coudemned some 
time ago, but were patched up and allowed to stand, 
The passage is not above 10 feet wide, and it is extra- 
ordiuary that the houses opposite were not injured. 
Several houses in the neighbourhood have since been 
condemued by the assistant surveyor to the Commis- 
sioners of Police. 


i 
| 





VENTILATION OF ST. STEPHEN’S PALACE, 

Tue notoriou-ly bad quality of the atmosphere 
surrounding the Houses of Pailiament, tiinting as it 
does the British constitutions of the assembled legis- 
lators, having caused many complaints from the 
M.P. as expressed in the House (and many more, 
which have been imparted ouly to their medical 
advisers), I am induced to suggest, for the considera- 
tion of the pueumatic enginevrs aod purveyors of 
storm to the Lords and Commons, a crotchet of my 
own for a better supply of the pure element. 

It is manifest that, throughout the whole precincts 
of the Palace, the miasmata of the recking Thames 
pollute the element of life, and that the foul neigh- 
bourvood, as far as Millbank, with its festering sewers 
and crowded slums, superad's pollutions which are 
noxious to an extent only secondary to the river 
itself; therefore, pump, fan, ventilite as you will, 
wh itever varietics of stercor are produced, the air is 
no purer. 

Now it oceurs to me that as water, so air, may be 
drawn from a distance. Good water is and ever has 


beea conducted many miles for the supply of cities ; 
bot then a gallon of the former suffices for the supply 
of a single individual, whereas a great many thousand 
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cubic feet of the latter are required for the sustenta- 


tion of one day’s existence. Dr. Anybody could doubt- 
less compute the quantity of atmosphere that 640 com- 
moners, and a given number of peers, might consume. 
This dove, lay down a tabe, after Sumuda’s principle 
(the pneumatic railway) ; let it start from the floor of 
the House, aud on that terminus erect an engine for 
the purpose of exhausting or drawing out the s ip- 
plies: perhaps the sitting M.P.s mizht supply the 
mechanism required. ‘The other end might be con- 
ducted to soue point sufficiently distant from London 
fog to insure a pure country breeze. Hampstcad 
would never do: the Epsom downs might. A three- 
feet pipe would give a brisk gale; a six-fect tube, a 
hurricane! Well, here you have a remedy, far-fetched, 
certainly, but one that might be worth the carriage. 
It would be a pity that a building which, before it is 
finished, must cost the nation #ve millions, should be 
worse than useless for the want of some popular 
airs. 


If sea-air were deemed better or more national, | 


the Brighton line offers a ready channel for a duct, 
which might be set on the high cliff. Eouvs. 








ORGANS. 


With regard to several of the City church 
organs, built by Mr. Schmidt, they have been 
very extensively repaired, enlarged, improved, and 
severa, new stops added. The organ at Christ 
Church, Spitalficids parish charch, has been very 
much iuproved, enlarged, new stops, and several 
hundred new pipes added; it has also a tremulant 
movement introduced to act upon the swell ergin, so 
that it is now one of the most powerful organs in 
this kingdom. The organ was partly burot when 
the fire happened in the steeple of this church. 
Improved by Gray and Davison, this organ I believe 
was one of Mr. Schmidt’s; now I believe there is 
not a gre.t deal of the original organ left. Mr. 
Schmidt's organ in the Temple Church, Fleet-street, 
has given place to a new one, built by Mr. Robson, 
of St. Martin’s-lane; it will contain filty-three stops 
when all completed. The organ, said to have been 

H 
built by Mr. Schmidt in St. Giles-io-the-Fields 
Church, when first built, was no doubt a very five 
instrument; but for many years it had been very 
much neglected, when Mr. Rimbault, father I believe 
of the present Dr. Rimbault, a few years ago caused 
it to be very much repaired aud improved, and pedals 
added, &e.; but afterwards the machinery was 
completely worn out, and it would have cost the 
parish a large sum to repair it; in addition to that 
they would then only have had an old instru vent that 
would, in course of time, cost them more than a new 
one, it was determined to erect a new one at a 
cost of 500/.; the old organ-case being retained for 
the new works in the organ. The present organ, 
built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, contains thirty- 
eight stops and three sets of manuals, or three rows 
of keys. It is a very fiue instrument. The o gan 


in St. Clement Dane’s Church, Strand, built by Mr. | 


Schmidt, did not eontaia more than about tweaty- 
two or twenty-seven stops. I am very glid it is 
undergoing a reparation—not before it wanted it ; one 
or two of the stops was very much out of order. 1 
hope they will add some new stops.—W. V. 





ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 

Ar a mecting of the directors, held last mont! (Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A. in the chair), it was resolved to 
circulate a statement of the present position of this 
company, in order that oll those who may intend to 
come forward with assistance may see the necess ty of 
at once declaring their determination without further 
hesitation. Iu this we glad'y assist. 

Shares to the amount of 6,000/. have already been 
taken; besides which the directors have received 
numerous written offers of assistauce from many other 
quarters, which offers, however, they cannot properly 
estimate unless an allotment of shares is applied for 
in the usual way. 

They cousider that there onght to be no necessity 
to borrow any portion of so small a capitel, and that 
it will be better on every account that the full number 
of shares shall be allotted; and, if so, a part only 
of each 10/. will be required, as the expenditure will 
not excee | 11,000/. or 12,0007. In the present posi- 
tion of mutters the directors are prevented entering 
into a furmal contract to purchase the premises in 
Conduit-street, and are compelled to trespiss longer 
than they would wish upon Lord Mucclesfield’s for 
bearance ; besiles which they cannot expeet his Lord- 
ship muh longer to refuse other applications in defer- 
ence to them. 

They have, therefore, determined at once to canvass 
their own personal friends, and beg all those who are 
shareholders to make sim lar efforts; and if all who 
desire to assist will be kind enough to do so without 
delay, a very few days will be sufficient to bring 
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together such an amount of support as will enable the 
directors to tuke immediate and vigorous ste ps for 
carrying out the objects of the company 
the premises in question. 

The directors have alr idy received offers of ren 
we understand, which wou'd secure the erester part 


. and to secure 








of the income they have estimat:d, and hive no doubt 
that, commercially, the undertakiug wil realise al 
that is promised in the prospectus. 

It isto be regretted they did not hit on a less 
* Architectural Gallerics Com- 
pany ” would have been better. The objection to 
this, that it would seem to apply more to the © Exhi- 
bition ” thas to the ‘ 
us a sound one. 


objectionable name : 


lustitute,” dues not appear to 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Weimar.—Goethe and Carl August.—On the 3rd 
of September, be ng the anniversary of the birth of Curl 
August of Saxe Weimar, the founcation stone of a 
monument for that great man was laid. On the 
4th, the staturs of Goethe and Schiller by Ritschel, an: 
the statue of Wieland by Gasser, were to be unveiled. 
Great national festiva's will take place on the same 
dsys, viz. a visit to the restorations going on at the 
Wartburg, near Eisenach; a concert led by D 
Liszt, &e ‘ 
Ducal residence at Weimar, the houses of Goethe and 
Schiller, the library, and the ait collections, will be 
open to inspection. For the excursion to the Wart- 
burg, the Grand Duke has directed free railway 
tickets to be presented to foreign visitors , 

Paris.— Kiosques Lumineur A company has 
been formed h:re to substitute little elegant lighted 
pavilions, instead of the unsightly newsyendors’ shops 
hitherto in use. On this oceasion the following 
historical data have come to livht. The fir-t vendors 
of newspapers in Paris had only the privilege to sell 
them to passers-by, but not to leud them for reading. 
In succession some one extemporised a chair, at the 
place where this traffic was most active. There th 
marchand took his meals, &e. By and by, during 
rainy weather, a few boards were pl wed uuder a tree ; 
and then, in succession, a number of little ugly barracks 
sprang up along the Boulevards. The above com- 
pany have now supplauted these cheni/s by smart 
octagonal pavilions, brilliautly lighted. The walls 


of these kiosques lumineus are of gliss, on which 


The so-called Poet’s Rooms in the Grond 


advertisemeuts are painted in various colours. Som: 
parts of the Boulevords look very gay by these seeiu- 
ingly trifling progresses of the times 
Stuttgart German General Art Congress.—The 
Wurtemberg Monileur cives the tollowirg programme 
lof the busine-s and discussions of the fortheoming Art 
|Conzress in the above city 1. General exhibition 
of G rman art.* 2. Petition to the German Diet | 
Parliament) relative to the protection of mind’s pro- 
perty. 3. Relation of artists to the art-unious 
4. ‘The establishment of a general fund for widows 
| and orphans of artists 





THE DWELLING REFORM MOVEMENT 
ABROAD. 
To this vital question of the times our continental 
neighbours pay a marked attention, and the press of 


Germany and France discusses the subject iu a fearless | 





and open manner. ‘The Cité ouvriése, Rue Roche 
chousrt, Paris, is the most extensive example, as 200 
families are there housed ; and a bath, a lauodry, an 
a Kinder Garten aveannexrd to it. More ideal are th 
honses of Miihlhau-en, because a man of great ta 

aud enthusissm (M. Miller) is at their heed. Tren 
ted dwe lings fi1 
respectively uod 


te 


a number of workmasters have er 
300 families, two and four being 
one roof; but there, besides the adjuucts of the 
Cité ouvriere, the dwellings have separate entrance-, 
aod little gardens; there, moreover, a bakehouse and 
restaurant have been added to the plan. A!l, however 
done now ia Frince, becomes centralised,—govern 
mentised, or, if oue likes, sovis:lised. A sociélé en 
commandite (firm Anb'et and Clark) has. started 
with a capital of 12,000,000 of frances, and ha 
obtained the promise of State subsidies, which may 
be as much as 10,000,000 of franes. The socie'y 
has entered an obligation to erect at least 6,000 new 


dwellings for the labouring ecl:s-es in Paris alove, and 
it hus also purchased the block of the lodzings, Rue 
Montorzue |, which contains 400 berths. Sets of fur 
nished ludzings have also been male up, much liked 
by the workmen, The questions, whether these dwell- 


ings ought to be isolated, semi-isel ted, or contiguous | 


and barrack-like ; what rate of interest the sharehulders 
shall be allowed to receive ; whether the occupiers ol 
such dwellings should have the right 0° purehase by 
instalments, &«., have all been discussed in books and 
jownas, Stil, there is nought practical resu'ting 
from so much diseussion. In one place one system 
will work well, while in others another will better | 
answer the purp se, and it is always the genius of ove 
man who will bit upon what is best. Ina speaking of | 
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a high pitch of mind, everything else is viven ; a3 no 





such man will deseend to jobbing, collusion, bribery 
Xe.—bines which destroy most of the well-p ted 
hought) plans of the present day.—-German Qua 
le 
HERTFORD. 


Tus quiet town has for some time past been the 
through the works which are being 
eared out by the New River Company, tor th 
of ivp oving the quality of their weter-su; ply to the 
metropolis. The eompany have, at their own evp nse, 
ure told, drained the streets and Janes of the town 
with brick sewers, under a London contractor—con- 
centratiog the sewers into their new deodorizing beds, 
’ Ww in conrse of construetion by M ssrs Lee and 
Lavers, contractors, where all the foul 
from the town will be filtered and passed off into the 
The River Lee Trust has 
been closed for some time past for the anuual r pairs 
an! nderstand that some d ffien'ty hs been 
fund in putting in the new lock at Wer 
the springs, which are very abundant in 
this neighbourhood. We are glad to hear that the 
town of Hertford is being improved by the erection of 


some guod houses. 


scene o' bustle, 


Ww 


sewoge water 


Lee Trust, in a clear state. 


we il 


* mm conse- 


qrience Oo 
i 





MEMS. 


THe committee of the inhabitants of the parish of 
St. Sepulchre, and others interested in the appro- 
priation of Smithfield as a dead me t and poultry 
market, have caused a plan to be prepared and sub- 
mi'ted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, it is 
said, has approved of it, and transmi ted a copy of it 
to the City authorities for their consi’eration. It is 
proposed to preserve all the space whi h comes in a 
lne with the north part of Long-lane, and, in order 
to provide a sufficient area, it is proposed to remove 
the property towards Charterhouse-squire and lane, 
and to Greeuhill-rents aud Darham-yard: this would 
vive an «rea ‘or the proposed market of about twice 
that of New gate-market. 

Amongst the various complaints of nuisances 
brought before the attention of the Me tropolitan 
mazistrates, the following is of a somewhat novel 
character, and shows the advancement of science 
n rendering what were once considered wuste matters 


of utility. It is, however, unfortunate that this 
mproved knowledge does not preveut the manufacture 
ot artificial guano, in im;roper places. The case 
which we wish to mention is as follows :—From time 


to time, particularly in the summer, larze quantities 
if fish, trom being too late for the Billingsgate- 
market, or from other causes, are condemued as 
eing unfit for human food. Once upon a time these 
would have been taken to a distance aud shot into the 
Vnames: the bad fish are now, however, carried away 
by a menufacturer to some building on Bow-creek, 
aud there couverted into manure. The terrible smells 
arising from this manufacture were described, and 
much amu-ement was caused by the principal com- 


1 


a 


| plainant pressingly inviting the magistrate to kindly 


| procred to the plare and take 


just one sniff,” which 
e considered would be sufficient tu decide the ques- 
tion. As is usual in such cases, the proprictor ot the 
Hace argued that it was perfectly wholes m:, a hough 
was adm tied that on one occasion so ‘arse was the 
quonti y o° putrid fish which arrived at «ne time that 
here Was not suflicient convenieuce fr its imm: diate 
menu acture, and that a mass of putridity was alluwed 
t» remain for two or three days, to the grest danger 
of the hedth of the ne ighbourhoo?}. It was shown 
u the evideuce that the steeping of the fish in sul- 
jhurie acid removed unpleasant ai mospheric effect. It 
ppears that it is the practice to convey the fish from 
the mar\et to the manufactory in tanks p!aced in carts, 


io the great anuoyance of those liviog in the therough- 


fares. It was suggested that the matter complained 
f should be curried at night : this, we fear, would 
not do away with the evil, for, supposing the houses 
to be properly ventilated, the bad zases from the tanks 
would find entrance by might as well as by day: a 
better pan Was proposed, that ot closing the tanks. 
An instance, whieh clearly shows the necessity for 
the inspection of dwellings which are let out in tene- 
meuts, Was brought before the notice of the public 
he other day. In Henrietta-street, Manchester- 
square (a portion of the cholera district iu 1854), a 
c.ild died »fier a short illness. It transpired that the 
death took place in a small room at tre bottom o the 
house, into which there was no ven ilation exerpt by 
he door: the place was ne rly dark, and of very 
ree ly to 
b- borne by those strangers who visited the place. 
Iu this unnataral darkness a family, cousis'ing of 
p rents and six children, had for some tme been 
It appears that in the house there were up- 





~ma'l dimensions, and the atmosphere was sea 


iving 
wards of fi riy res dents. A mice nurse ry ¢ I nice 
hin-s. 
lhe reporter at the Marlboro igh-street Police« 
rst 
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court has drawn attention to the bad condition of the | to t 
Some of | doing without sub-ways. 


cells of the police-stations and the court. 
these places of confinement are situated underground 
—the floors lower than the drainage, which would 


seem to be imperfect, for unpleasant matters ooze Board ! 


through the floors. All these places require to be 
carefully examined; for it should be borne in mind 
that a large number of those who are confined there 
are not convicted of crime; and at times they are 
obliged to remain in places not much larger than 
coffins from Saturday evening until Monday morning. 
The confinement of a number of persons in these ill- 
ventilated vaults must spoil the air of the rooms 
above. 

It is said that there has been much illness amongst 
the crews of the ships in the river, a circumstance uot 
to be wondered at, for nothing ean be worse than the 
condition of some of the old colliers for the purposes 
of health: in many instances a quantity of “ bilge 
water,” of a poisonous description, is down below ; 
and, in too many instances, the sleeping-places are 
not very clean, and so small and confined that it is 
wouderful the seamen can exist at all. 





DECORATION OF COATS OF ARMS. 
Wovtp you allow me, through the medium of your 
journal, to make a suggestion or two to those who 


mount the “ Royal coat of arms,” or who may here- | 


after do so? for an alteration which I believe would 
materially increase the attractiveness of their respec- 
tive establi-hments. I have observed that generally 
the arms are mounted on a base: in cases where they 
are not it would be necessary to have one. The front of 
this base I propose to glaze with stained or coloured 
glass, with lettering as may be desired : this should be 
illuminated by a line of gas jets at the back, which 
will, I think, prcsent a very pretty transparency, An 
illustration may be seen at Messrs. Horne and 
Thornthwaite’s, who had the alteration made in the 
one which they hive just erected at their premises in 
Newgate-street. But to those who are prepared to go 
further, I would propose the making of the shield in 
skeleton or frame-work: this I would glaze with 
stained glass with the usual devices painted thereon : 
the sides could also be glazed in the same way, and in 
such a manner that a rich and appropriate bloom of 
colour could be thrown on to the tion and unicorn at 
the sides. The effect, I cannot but think, would be 
exceedingly pleasing, novel, and of a superior cha- 
racter, J. CLARKE, 





SUB-ARCHES FOR LONDON. 

S1r,—One of the largest new and important build- 
ings in London is not yet commenced, the extent of 
which will employ the builders in bricks and mortar 
for years to come. The work has great demands and 
strong claims upon the trade for its usefulness snd 
necessity, which will .prodnce the most beneficial 
effects in our streets, in an efficient and permanent 
manner. 

Some indirect attempts to begin such a work have 
been mate, but, as they began in wrong doing, so 
they have not succeeded in the accomplishment of 
their designs. 

The downfall of the Metropolitan Railway, as an- 
nounced in their own report lately, is an event long 
expected, as it was got up in cunning artifice, in con- 
nection with the defunct Central Terminus. 

Both of these were based and took their origin 
from the valuable and useful invention of sub-arches 
in streets, which was brought before the public many 
years ago, but which these two were iutended to 
supersede under other names, 

Brick sub-arches in the streets of London, for pas- 
sengers in carrieges upon trucks, will make plenty of 
room in the leading thoroughfares, without any crowd. 

Sub-arches, as light as day, and as full of atimo- 
spheric air as the open streets, by the means of iron 
grating on the top, will have a double liue of rails for 
carriages of every description, in a grand trunk line 
throngh the centre of London, which will be entered 
upon inclined planes from the back streets, so that no 
stoppages will ever occur. 

This advantage of clearing the streets from the 
crowds of carriages and passengers the Metropolitan 
Railway could not effect, any more than i's ecom- 
panion, the Central Terminus. Therefore they have 
come to nothing, having nothing done. 

But should the streets continue to be so full and 
overcrowded >? Is there no remedy? Has more than 
a million of money been subscribed for upou the bare 
proposal of a plan to get more street room even at the 
outskirts of the metropolis, however fallacious that 
plan has been, and shall the Icading thoroughfares be 
blocked up for ever ? 

There is a remedy, a complete remedy, in these 
sub-ways, which has been laid before the Metropo- 
‘tan Board of Works, who are authorised by Purlia- 
ment to improve the streets of London. 

This Beard have offered rewards for new streets, 


to ascertain by public advertisement the possibility of 


The three months’ notice has expired for these new 
street plans, and very few, if any, have come to that 


There now remains no plan for the permanent im- 
provement of the streets of London but my sub-ways 
in brick arches, which will produce a perfection in 
them unheard of and unknown before. ; 

It will also become not a mere City terminus, or & 
Westminster terminus, but a general terminus for all 
the railways entering London. 

This work is now wanted to be commenced and 
carried on without further delay. 

Joun WILLIAMS. 








TIMBER SCAFFOLDING AT HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 





street, near its junction with Williamson-square, 
Externally it presents few features of interest. The 
lower or street floor is occupied by two shops, above 
which is a set of offices for the magistrates’ clerks, 
In rear of these offices, and having a direct communi- 
cation with them, is a small consulting-room, to be 
used by the magistrates when required; and imme- 
diately beyond this, but having a separate stair of en- 
trance, is the court-hall, measuring 58 feet 8 inches 
long, by 24 feet wide. It is lighted from the roof, 
and means have been adopted for its ventilation. The 
architect is Mr. Shelmardine. The con'ractors are 
Mr. Tomkinson, bricklayer ; Mr. Wells, mason ; Mr, 
Pollock, carpenter; Mr. Jones, plasterer; and Mr. 
Holt, painter. 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 





I nave been much pleased in perusing the interest- 
ing paper read by Mr. Charles Barry, at the Archi- | 
tects’ Institute, some short time since, on the subject 
of the timber scaffolding and travelling cranes used in | 
the erection of the new Houses of Parliament, but he | 
has fallen into a slight inadvertence in attributing the 
first use of timber scaffolding to his respected father, 
Sir Charles Barry. I may be excvsed for correcting 
his paper in this particular, when I state what I 
believe to be the fact, that the first use of the move- | 
able cranes and scaffolding in this country was by a 
Mr. Tomkinson, in his stone quarries, at Runcorn, 
near Liverpool. It was here that I first got the idea, 
and also from the timber scaffolding used in the erec- 
tion of the Are d’Etoile, in Paris. It was in conse- 

i quence adopted at the Reform Club-house, the Nelson | 
Column, and et the new Houses of Parliament. I may 

| add, that I gave a paper on the subject, with a mod:l, 
| some ycars since, to the Iustitution of Civil Engineers, 

} and that I attribute the credit of the scaffolding used 
at the new Houses of Parliament mainly to two of | 
my foremen of masons, Messrs. Allen aud Baker, who | 
on my behalf made the original sketches for it, and | 
took great interest in it, and in its adaptation to the | 
towers and other portions of the building. My friend, 
Mr. Burry, will, I am sure, excuse me for correcting 
his paper in this respect, it being but fair that the 
humble builders and masons (without whose aid) 
architects would occasionally experience difficulty in 
carrying out some of their designs), should not be 
altogether overlooked. T. GrissELL, 
Norbury-park. 


! 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Banbury.—The contracts for the water-works are 
now taken. The engineer is Mr. J. H. Jones, of 
Westminster. The tenders were nrade out on quanti- 
ties taken out by a surveyor nominated by the con- 
tractors. 

Wednesbury.—A new theatre has been erected 
here. The interior is 40 feet by 80 feet, and the | 
height 48 feet. The front is of brick, with stone | 
dressings, and in the Roman style. The architect | 
was Mr. B. Dawes, of Wednesbury. The cost of the | 
building will be 1,5007. 

Dudley.—The foundation-stone of the new Wes- | 
leyan schools, in King-street, Dudley, was laid on the | 
27th ult. by Mr. Thomas Davis. The site selected | 
for the new building is at the back of the Wesleyan | 
Chapel, recently known as Alma-place. The school | 
is to be upwards of 70 feet long, by about 25 feet in | 
width. The architect is Mr. George B. Nichols, of 
West Bromwich, and the builders are Messrs. William 
Holland and Son, of Dudley. 

Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of a new build- 
ing, in Old Town-street, Plymouth, for a commercial 
hotel, was laid on the 28th ult. by Miss Adams. ‘The 
contractors are Messrs. Call and Pethick. The new 
building, which is designed by Mr. O. C. Arthur, | 
architect, will be in the Anglo-Italian style, and will 
comprise five stories, 60 feet in height and 56 feet in 
width. 

Chester. — The four marble drinking-fountains 
already presented to Chester, says the local Chronicle, 
will receive an addition of other four, and the follow- , 
ing sites have been suggested,— one at each of the four 
city gates, one at the Cross, one at the corner of | 
Abbey-square, one near the end of Seller-street, and 
one at Frodsham-street-bridge. 

Nantwich.— The following estimates have been 
sent in for the erection of the Town-hall and Corn- 
exchange, on the plot of land called Snow-hill, in 
Nentwich :— Messrs. Denton and Andrews, Chester, 
2,800/.; J. B. Litham, Nantwich, 2,035/.; Thomas 
Bowker, ditto, 1,990/.; Joseph Wood, ditto, 1,918/. ; 
10s. ; Richard Boughey, ditto, 1,770/.; Henry Ray, 
ditto, 1,695/.; Edward Fay, Birmingham, 1,489/. 
16s. The architect is Mr. James Cranston, of Bir- 
mingham. | 

Liverpool. —A new court-house for the county 
magistrates has been erected here, and is now nearly 
completed. The site is on the east side of Basnett- 
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| to the committee, 


PERMIT me once more in your columns to suggest 
a remedy whereby unsightly and unsate zinc tubes 
and pots of every conceivable form and size that at 
present disfigure our edifices, public and private, may 
be altogether superseded. 

It is simply by the formation of horizontal aper- 
tures or side flues, and covering in the top of the flues 
with 2-inch York sailing over some 3 or 4 inches on 
either side, a practice long in vogue in the south-west 
and other districts of England. 

The points gained are the stoppage of down draught, 
the creation of an upward current, the keeping of the 
flies “dry,” the prevention of damage to cooking 
aud the stoves. In places where one building is com- 
mauded by another, and an eddy thus formed, the 
advantages are too evident to require comment. 

AN ARCHITECT, 





AGENTS, 
CLAIM AGAINST A BUILDER. 


HyMen v. Sartspury.—This wag an action brought by Mr, 
Hymen.in the Bloomsbury County Court, to recover 5/. from 
Mr. Salisbury, a builder, and dealer in building materials. 
On the occasion of the sale of the old building materials of 
the late Italian Opera, Covent-garden, the defendant was 
present, and made large purchases of bricks. The plain- 
tiff, who is a sort of agent for the sale of building mate- 
rials and other things, pressed the defendant to allow him 
to sell the bricks for him, alleging that he had a customer 
at the time for 100,000. This statement was admitted to 
be untrue in the cross-examination of the plaintiff. The 

laintiff further alleged that the defendant agreed to give 
him a commission of 1s, per thousand for all he could sell. 
This was denied by the defendant, who being pressed by 
the plaintiff, and several other agents of the same class, 
said, ‘‘ Well, if you know anybody who wants any bricks, 
you know I have some.” But he never made any agree- 
ment with them, or authorised them to sell, as he could 
sell his own bricks himself, and had his own man for the 
express purpose of doing so. It appeared that the plain- 
tiff subsequently went to a Mr. Armstrong, and without 
authority from the defendant, said be could sell him 100000 
bricks. Mr. Armstrong came down to see them, and the 
defendant’s foreman, after showing the bricks to that 

entleman, called his master, and an agreement was 
, smc up and signed between them, by which, on a given 
day, Mr. Armstrong was to pay 12s. per thousand, the 
plaintiff being present at the time. A day or two after the 
defendant saw the plaintiff, and in reference to the trouble 
he had had, offered him 30s. as compensation. The plain- 
tiff declined that sum, and set up a claim for 5/, being a 
commission of ls. per thousand. Mr. Heath (the judge), 
said the primary statement of the plaintiff, that he had a 
customer at the time he alleged he spoke to the defendant, 
and the defendant agreed to give him a commission of 1s. 
per thousand, was untrue. His statement was denied by 
the defendant, and the account he gave was, in his 
opinion, the true one. The plaintiff had been offered 30s. 
which he had declined: that being the case, he could not 
say the plaintiff was entitled to anything, and his judgment 
was for the defendsnt. 





THE MARYLEBONE FREE LIBRARY. 


In regretting with your correspondent the failure of the 


| above library, allow me to state that placards were widely 


distributed, announcing the closing of the library, and 
that the books would a returned to the donors. The 
Fitzroy Teetotal Association, Little Portland-street, 
Oxford-market, having a free library for the use of its 
members, thought it an vapor pot to be let slip for 
increasing the same. Application was therefore made to 
many of the contributors, which was responded to with a 
cheerfulness and promptitude that was very encouraging 
Our library is therefore evriched with 
many a Valuable work that it would not have been in our 
power to purchase, and which we have no doubt will be 
duly appreciated by the members. 
OnE OF THE COMMIITER. 





TO MOUNT TRACINGS. 

As an answer to your correspondent “ Silvio,” I 
beg to describe my methods of mouuting tracing- 
paper upon paper and liven as folluws :— 

Firstly, to mount on paper, and assuming the 
paper not to be sufficiently flat to make a neat 
job, I damp the paper with a sponge and water upon 
a board with a frame, on which I siretehit. If I have 
not a board with a frame to spare, I paste the edges 
of the paper down on any ordinary drawing-board 
large enough for the purpose, a'ter having given the 
water time to expand the paper: then, when it has 
stretched flat, I rub on its suiface with a painter’s 
brush the ordinary flour paste: upon that I lay the 
tracing; and I have generally an old newspaper at 
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hand with which I cover the tracing immediate’y I 
have laid it on to the paste. I then commence rub- 
bing it with a cloth, rubbing from the centre to the 
outer edge, to exclude air, until I have got an even 
surface. When dry, I always find a mounted tracing 
with as smooth a surface as can possibly be had. If 
the tracing be small, I use common cartridge paper, 
which, owing to its flatness, does not require any 
stretching, but simply moistenivg preparatory to re- 
ceiving the paste. I do not in any case damp or 
paste the back of the tracing, as is usual with many, 
Secondly, to mount on linen: I damp it as I do the 
paper in the process already described. I then stretch 
it on the back of a drawing-board by securing the 
edges with small tacks, and when dry and flat, pro- 
«eed to paste and lay on the tracing in the same way 
as described for mounting on paper. 
JosePH Gorpon. 





THE NEW FINE ARTS ACADEMY, 
BRISTOL. 


Tris new structure, near the Victoria Rooms, will 
soon be completed. It consists of three principal 
stories, the uppermost or principal floor containing 
the exhibition-rooms. This floor is reached by a 
flight of steps from the exterior. Passing across an 
arcade at the top of the steps is the entrance-hall, 
23 feet by 16 feet, which is intended for the exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. Directly opposite the main entrance 
is the exhibition-room for oil paintings, 50 feet long 
by 30 feet broad; the height of the walls to the cor- 
nice, or hanging space, being about 20 feet. The 
ceiling will be semicircular, and the room amply 
lighted by a continuous skylight. On this floor will 
be also two other exhibition-rooms, 34 feet by 19 feet ; 
one being intended for water colours, the other for 
architectural drawings. In addition to those named, 
on this floor are suitable rooms for the accommodation 
of visitors on publi occasions. The rooms are 
en suite. To the right of the hall, an interior stone 
staircase leads to a room extending over the entrance- 
hall and colonnade, where the pictures bequeathed to 
the academy by Mrs. Sharples will be exhibited. The 
middle floor, on a level with Queen’s-road, is devoted 
entirely to the school of practical art, which has pro- 
vided one large room for drawing, 50 feet by 30 feet, 
one secondary ditto, 29 feet by 19 fect, with separate 


rooms for the masters, ladies’ room, &c. The entrance | 


to this floor will be by a doorway directly under the 
ccutre of the main entrance steps. The whole of the 
rooms will be 18 feet high, and be lighted by nume- 
rous windows to the north and east. The lowest floor 
will be devoted entirely to the purposes of the academy. 
This floor will be also 18 feet high, and wili contain a 
large room, 50 feet by 30 feet, for drawing from the 
fife, lectures, &c. ; a students’ model-room, with col- 
lection of casts, entrance-hall, staircase leading to the 
exhibition-floors, artists’ retiring-rooms, with porter’s 
residence, and numerous rooms obtained under the 
main entrance flight of steps, for packing and unpack- 
ivg pictures. The principal facade towards Queen’s- 
road, with the return angle, is faced with freestone. 
The flight of steps before mentioned as leading to the 
upper or exhibition-floor, forms a leading feature in 
the design, being 26 feet wide in front of the 
entrance-door, dividing before reaching the street 
level into two flights, right and left. The sides 
of the steps will have stone balustrades, sur- 
mounted by vases, &e. The front of the building 
is divided into three portions, a centre and two wings. 
The centre consists of an arcade of five arches, 
separated by three quarter columns, surmounted by 
Corinthian capitals and entablature, three of which are 
entered from the main flight of steps, the other two 
having balustrades. The niches at the ends of the 
arcade are proposed to be filled with statues. Over 
this arcade is an upper story (Sharples’ gallery), 
which presents a series of semicircular lunettes, which 
are filled with exquisite pieces of sculpture. The attic 
is surmounted by a balustrade, in the centre of which, 
crowning the whole facade, is an allegorical group of 
figures, 9 feet high, represeutiog Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and Sculpture. The two wings have pilaster 


with Corinthian capitals, entablature, balustrades, Xe. | 


in continuation of those of the centre portion. Ina the 
centre of each wing are large niches : one will be filled 


with the statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter : | 


the other is to hold the statue of Flaxman, the 
sculptor. The niches before meutioned, at the ends 
of the arcade, are proposed to contain statues of Sir 
C, Wren, the architect, and Grinling Gibbous, the 


wood-carver. The whole of the sculpture is by Mr. | 


John Thomas. The architects are Messrs. C. Under- 
wood, and J. H. Hirst, M.I.B.A. whose services are 
gratuitous. According to the Bristol Mirror, the de- 
signs were selected by the architects of Bristol, who, 
as members of the Fine Arts Academy, instituted 
amongst themselves a friendly competition, the result 
of which was the selection of Messrs. Underwood and 
Hirst’s designs. The committee of management of 


the Fine Arts Academy adopted the exterior designed 





by Mr. Hirst, and requested Mr. Underwood to adapt 
his arrangement of the interior so as to accord. This 
being done, both architects were invited to superintend 
the execution of their designs, the division of labour 


ing (exclusive of site, and of the sculptures for which 
subscriptions are being obtained), will be under 
5,0002. 








| THE HEALTH OF THE JEWS OF LONDON. 


| Ir is noticeable that in poor neighbourhoods which 
have been attacked by cholera, fever, small-pox, and 
| similar diseases, the Jews living there have in an 
extraordinary manner escaped visitation. The apparent 
| causes of this sanitary fact are worthy of atteution. 
Ist. As regards food, it seems that even the poorer 
Jews are most particular in the food they eat. In 
obedience to the law of Moses, they use none of the 
| blood or offal of animals: they are also particular in 
| the choice of fish, and avoid both animals and fowls 
which are grossly or unwholesomely fed. 
2nd. Intemperance in drink is rare amongst them ; 
and even the very poor Jews are remarkable for their 
attention to moral family ties. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but this general characteristic is certain. 
3rd. Their religion directs them to use great per- 
sonal cleanliness. Ablutions are made before visiting 
the synagogues and on other occasions. Their houses 
are also thoroughly cleaned at certain periods from 
top to bottom 
All the above acts are important to health, and the 
good effect of attention to them is evident. The rules 
are so simple, that they might be readily observed by 
the chief parts of the masses of people in the large 
towns, amongst whom this ancient race are scattered. 
In the course of investigation of the neighbourhoods 
in which the Jews reside, we have generally found 
them to be very sensible of the advantages of proper 


sanitary conditions. It is worthy of notice that few | 


have seen a London Jew begging, although some of 
them are very poor, aud we believe that they seldom 
apply for parochial assistance. Large sums, however, 
are distributed by the more affluent of their creed 
to those who need assistance. 





NOTES UPON IRON, 

THERE continues a good home demand for iron, of 
a quality that it is supposed can be relied upon; and 
for sheets, some houses have in the past few days been 
obliged to refuse orders. At the same time we know 
of instances in which large quantities of these have 
been made, sheared to the sizes most likely to be in 
demand, and stocked, in order that the works pro- 
ducing them may be kept fully on. There are other 
cases that we know of in which paddled bars have 
been made and sold to makers having a large demand 
for merchant iron, at rates as productive of profit to 
the latter as the buying of pig iron, and using their 
own puddling furnaces. These facts are clearly in- 
dicative of a varied experience in the trade. The 
variation, however, is not so marked as to occasion 
complaint ; and the indications of the different expe- 
rience in the trade which we have poiuted out, are uot 
patent. Almost every maker will tell you that he bas 
got enough to do, and the greater number really are 
working full time. Contemporary with the home 
inquiry, the United States advices are inducing activity 
where without them there would be partial languor. 
This is soin particular in two or more instances where 
the demands of the American market in regard to 
prices have been partially conceded. There can be 
no doubt but a reduction of 20s. per ton upon the 
prevailing prices would create a very large demand 
from America. 





THE PROPOSED LONDONDERRY BRIDGE. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


At a meeting of the section for Mechanical Science, 

a paper by Mr. P. W. Barlow, “ On the Mechanical 
Effect of combining Girders and Suspension Chains,” 
was read. As reported in the Atheneum, the author 
states that his attention had been directed to the sub- 
ject from having, as engineer to the Londonderry and 
Eoniskillen and Londonderry and Coleraine Railways, 
been required to consider how a junction of the lines, 
combined with an improved road communication, 
could best be carried out. The design had been 
approved by Sir William Cubitt, the consulting 
engineer of the road commissioners; but some doubt 
having been expressed as to the accuracy of the calcu- 
‘lation of the weight of metal required in a suspension 
girder, he caused a series of experiments to be made, 
| the results of which completely confirmed his ealeula- 
tion ; and, being of great practical importanee, he laid 

them before the British Association, in order that the 
| simple mechanical question of the effect of combining 


{ 


| 


into the practical and esthetical departments being | 
throughout maintained. The whole cost of the build- | 


a girder and chain, on which no difference of opiuion 
‘ought to exist, should be determined. The author, | 


531 


| - 
after some general remarks on the construction of 


| bridges, in which he points out that a girder, to have 
| equal strength, requires double the metal, and to have 
| equal rigidity, four times the metal, of a suspension 
chain of the same span, if loaded equally all over, 
called attention to the theory hitherto adopted on this 
subject of the weight of girder required to stiffen a 
suspension chain, viz. that of Mr. C. Clarke, who, in 
his work on the Britannia Tube, in speaking of the 
difficulty of rendering the Menai Suspension-bridge 
sufficiently rigid for railway traffic, asserts that the 
construction of a platform 451 feet long, sufficiently 
rigid for arailway, almost amounts to the construc- 
tion of the tube itself. The author then described his 
various experiments on a model bridge, 13 feet 
6 inches in length, the results of which are entirely 
at variance with Mr. Clarke’s theory, inasmuch as 
they prove that a girder, when attached to a chain, 
will not deflect more than one twenty-fifth of a girder 
unattached, under ordinary circumstances. Having, 
by repeated experiments, established this result, 
which, he explains, is quite consistent with the law of 
_ the deflection being as the cube of the length, he pro- 
ceeded to compare the weight of metal and deflection 
of the proposed Londonderry-bridze with a girder of 
equal span, and selected the Britannia Tube, from 
being nearly the same span. The weight of metal in 
one span of the Britannia Tube is 3,100 tons. The 
weight of metal in the proposed Londonderry-bridge, 
with equal deflections, is 432 tons. This result, the 
author remarked, is unexpected, but quite consistent 
| with the fact that the Derry-bridge has three times 
the depth, and has 2,600 tous less of its own weight 
to support. The author, in summing up the result 
of his investigation, gives the following results :— 
That the deflection of the wave of a girder attached 
to a chain similar to the Londonderry-bridge will not 
exceed oue twenty-fifth of the deflection of the same 
| girder not attached to the chain. That theoretically 
{the saving of metel to give eqnal strength in a 


| suspension-bridze is only one-half of a girder ; but as 

it can be made of great depth without practical 
difficulty, and as the deflection varies as the cube of 
| the depth, a bridge, on the principle of such plans as 
| the Londonderry-bridge, may be made, under average 
| cireumst»nces, with at least one-fourth of the metal 
of an ordinary girder-bridge having equal rigidity. 





CLUSTERING OF BUILDINGS, 

| ALREeapy there is too little space in the public 
buildings of London: the few that remain of old 
| foundations can ill afford to receive additions, and 
‘those of modern performance possess reserves too 
| limited for the crowdivg in of increased structures. 

| It is refreshing to see a grand design finished 
| throughout in fair proportion, and inclosing within a 
|a courtyard, or mayhap a garden: this in a hive of 
| three millions of souls is hardly to be found. Somer- 
| set-house, Buckingham-palace, and the several Inns 
of Court, are some of the few exceptions. 

The British Museum did realise all that could be 
desired in this respect. The fagade is noble, and two 
years back the inner court presented a pleasing ver- 
dure within the quadrangle, which afforded pleasure 
in the aspect, and health in the use of the institution. 
All this has been changed : the interior is now filled 
in by a dome, which, whatever its utility, injures 
the rest of that noble pile, and, considering its 
vastness and costliness, it is to be regretted that 
some other space had not been provided for it. 

Perhaps the last who ought to object to the oecu- 
pation of the site is the writer of these observations ; 
as, in the year 1851, he recommended in the Builder 
that a crystal dome should be raised thereupon for 
the reception of the reliques from Nineveh, the 
marbles, and other antiquities, as a sort of “‘ Museum 
petreeum ;” but then it was not proposed to raise the 
roof to so great an altituce as that of the present 
Library: besides that, a3 then suggested, the glazed 

| surface would not exclude the light, nor was it intended 
to cover wholly the ground as now occupied by Mr. 
Smirke’s idsality. 

In the present rofondo the temperature is generally 
good, and the air not deficient. Au agreeable change 
and undulation are felt, but still there is a heaviness 
occasionally perceptible from the gravitation of the 
breathings of so many confined within the same area ; 
and it will require the coming winter’s experience to 
show whether a dome of 140 feet wide by as much in 
height can be attempered evenly as quadrangular 

' chambers. 

The noise anticipated from the congregation of so 
many, with the incessant locomotion of attendants, 
has most certainly been wholly obviated. Tuis has 
been most ingeniously arrived at by mechanical con- 
trivances; and what with the kamptulicon covered 
fluor, and cushioned seats and desks, the readers can 
sit in luxury, whilst the attendauts walk softly. 

Whatever may be the result of the experiments in 
the British Museum,—whether it be to stow more 
safely literary treasures such as the world possesses 
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in no other collection, or whether it be to carry ont | 


and fully effectuate the objects of national study, — 
it is only purposed to argue against the principle of 
covering such areas 

Suppose that the example were followed, and that 
in a fit of economy the 
upon raising another retondo in the quadrangle oO 
Somerset-house; or, 
beautiful should 
oceur to the royal architect to incase a 
ball-room within the court-yard 
palace ! ! 
constip ition of brick and mortar might stop. 


coln’s-inn-fiel!s are 
sion of the courts of law: 
must all in turn give place to exhibitions, or aviaries, 
or jardins dhiver. The spirit of Cornhill, Finch- 
lane, and their alen‘ours, would io such case pervade 
the whole capital: the brick might be turned int» 
stone, but the inheritors of the next generation must, 
when raised in so many storied flats, find thems lves, 


whilst so:ring higher in flights, most incouveniently | 


packed in their swarms. 

There is in the commercial centre of the City but 
little space, and that little is so much augmented 
in value, that there is no law nor reason for restrain 
ing the proprietors of old houses from pulling them | 
down, nor from ree yustructing them in any increa-ed | 
number of stories. We see narrow fron'ages under | 
90 feet raised seven stories high! All this is going 
on in the narrowe-t thoroughfares. The light is | 
reduced, the air stinted; but there is no help for it, 
unless, perhaps hereafter, the expedient of a windsail, 
such as ventilates ships’ holds, be hung in narrow 
streets. Exch proprietor may do what he wills with | 
his own; not so ia our public buildings. There is a) 
restraining power to avert spoliations, as well as to 
determine upon additions and improvements: that 
power should be called into action in every cise where | 
public property is concerned. 


° \ . 7 
Most true it is there are many public structures that 


want modification : many others require to be removed 

or displaced ; the most prominent amongst the latter | 
being Northumberland-house, and of the former, the 

National Gallery. But, in the decision upon all such 

eases, the utility, the co-t, the propriety, and the proper | 
time for taking in turn every particular demolition 

and reeonstrnction, ought to be well weighed and ad- 

judicated. “ One thing at a time” is a good maxim 

for an individual. The governing pow.rs, too, may 

have their hands too full, from having undertaken too 

much at once. That which is most required should 

be done first; but every work aecomplished ought | 
to be done with a view to future changes, as well as 

with the most strict adherence to present objects and 

uses. Q. 





iscellanea. 


SteetLey Srone.—In your notice of the proposed 
chureh of St. James, Doncaster, you say, very cor- 
rectly, that “the stoue to be used is not Sreetley, but 
Aneaster.”” As the sbove words secm to imply a 
preference for Ancaster over Steetley, I think it right 
to say that so far as my individuil feeling goes, the 
contrary would be the case. I believe that the ground 
on which Ancaster was chosen was solely because, hy 
help of the Great No:thern Railway, it is chea er, 
and thit the supply is probably less liable to inter- 
ruption.— Gro. G. Scorr. 

Royat Navan Scuoon, New-cross, Kent.—It 
having been determived to place in the chapel of this 
valuable institution, a tablet in memory of the officers, 
educated within its walls, who fell during the late 
war, a subscription list was opened, and designs for 
the same submitted: one has been selected, by Mr. 
Physick, sculptor, who is now engaged upon the work, 
the drawing of which can be seen in the studio of the 
artist. 


SEaTs IN THE PaRrKs.—Why do the authorities 


insist on iron seats? Iron supports avd framework 


are very well; but iron being very susceptible of 


atmospheric influences, is surely the last material in 
the world for a seat !— PEDESTRIAN. 


Tur IMPROVEMENTS AT BALMORAL.—Not a stone 


of the old castle is now to be seen, while the new 
building is completed. At the east end of the Ca-tle, 
an extensive range of comfortable for the 
out-servants, and stables, have been erected: while 
along the banks of the Dee long gravelled walks 
and grassy terraces have been Jaid out. Accord- 
ing to the Aberdeen Herald, the most notavle 
addition and improvement is the new cast-iron 
bridge, which, under Act of Parliament, the Prince 
Consort has, at his own expense, erected over the 
Dee, tor the purpose of securing the privacy of the 
Castle, and preserving the deer forest. ‘The bridge, 
which was designed by Mr. Brunell, is const: u-ted 
on the principle or the tubular bridge across the 
Menai Strait, has a span of 165 feet, and contains 
eighty-five tons of iron. 


houses 


5 eee 
Government should decide | 


furteod such an outrage, were it to| of each main opening 455 feet. i 
library or | centre pier from the foundations is 240 feet 5 height 
of Buckingham- of roadway above high water mark, 100 feet ; height 
There 1s no ditermining where the taste for | of ditto above low water mark, 118 feet. 
Lin- | 
already threatened with an inva- | 
; the squares in such case | 


| new profits with reduction of these high prices 


| Tur RovaL ALBERT Bripet at Savrasu.—The 
| bridye, the first section of which was floated out last 
| week, and which is to span the river ‘Tamar, w ith a 
view to connect the Cornish Railway, now in cours: 
| of construction, with that of the South-Devon-line, is 
hon a principle combining the tubular and suspension, 
lof which Mr. Brunel is the originator and designer 


if respect for the sublime and | Uhe total length of the bridge is 2,200 feet ; the span 


The height of the 


The centre 
pier is built of granite, foun’ed on the rock, and 
carried up solid to 12 feet above high water mark, 
from which point spring four octagonal columns of 
cast iron, carrying the standards on which one erd of 
each tube rests. The main side piers consist of solid 
masonry, arched over the roadway, and supporting 
bed pl ites and rollers, on which lie the other ends o! 
the tubes, aud which allow of their free extension and 
contraction under varying temperatures. The tub: 
floa'ed out has to be raised 100 fret above its present 
height, which will be performed gradually, as cireum- 
stances will admit, by means of hydraulic power, tte 
tube being raised about 6 inches at a time, and then 


| brickwork to be built under it, when it will be again 


lifted another 6 inches. 
Gas.—The Sherborne Gas Company, it appears, 
have revlised a profit during the past year, equivalent 


‘to a dividend of 14 per cent. but the whole is to b 


swept off in the psyment of old debts. The old debt- 
are, doubtless, connected with high prices, and the 
A 
company, on the limited liability principle, with a 
capital of 100,000/. bas, it is said, been established in 
Loudon for lightmg with turf gas, and the Waterford 
Mail states, that an experiment was lately tried in 
that town, with gas made from turf got in the 
vicinity, and that the light was peculiarly brilliwn 
and pure. With rebellion, murder, rapive, dis 
trust, and alarm on every hand, says the Bombay 
Gazette lately received, the career of improvement in 
India still] remains unchecked. A part of Caleu'ta 
had just been lighted with gas. The natives were 
greatly astonished and perplexed by the new light. 
New Roman CaTHOLic SCHOOLS, with a master’s 
honse attached, have just been completed at the 
Brooms, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Consitt Tronworks. he buildings are Gothic, and 
are built of stone, with open-timbered roofs, sta'ned 
and varnished, projecting over the eaves, and finished 
with an ornamental ridge-tile. The walling is built 
in long flat courses, neatly pointed with dark mortar, 
which coutrasts well with the chiselled work of the 
windows, buttresses, &e. The school is entered by 
two porches, for the boys and girls, const:ucted o' 
timber and stone, and set upon a stone base, th 
timber being moulded and stained, and filled in 
between with small courses of stone. Upwards o' 
150 children attend the school, and, with the exerp- 
tion of a few pounds subser bed, the wh le cost his 
heen defraved by the Rev. George Dunn, of the 
Brooms. The architect from whose designs and 
under whose superintendence the buildings have been 
earried out, is Mr. Archibold M. Duon, of Neweast]-, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Gibson and Stewart, 
also of Newcastle. 
Dre Omnipus Resus. Bap Arr IN SEWERS.— 
I hope your correspondent’s advice, p. 515, will 
be adopted. It is very distressing to read the details 
of such loss of lite. I have some schemes to pro- 
pose. If the contractors of such works as sewers, 
wells, and cesspo ls, in these eases, were provided 
with such tackle as is used by the Humane Societies 
in the case of drowned persons, if one unfortun-t 
person fell, he might be drawn up, withont o hers 
recklessly throwing away their lives in trying to save 
him. 1 fear there is not suffiaent precaution taken 
in this work. Some time should be allowed when an 
opening is made to let the foul air eserpe; but the 
most dangerous and destructive is the condensed car- 
bonie acid gas, which remains on the surface of the 
soil or stagnant water. My method is this: get an 
open iron vessel, put some smell lamps of fresh lime 
into it, attach a cord toit, slake the lime, and Jower it 
directly to the surfuee of the soil or water, play it 
about the surface as much as you ewn. After th's 
preeess lower a lighted candle, and if it burns freely 
on the surface of the soil or water, there is no danger 
to be feared. As to Exp/osion ia Mines, the position 
being ascertained, adopt the prove-s of artesian well 
sinkers. The danger may be prevented and the gas 
turued to advantage, as is the case with some natural 
gas jets.——In your advertisement of Warner’s Bells, 
the expression ‘ Chromatic sea'e” is used. 
is this correct? “Chroma” is Greek, meaning 
colour; “ Chronos,” Greek, meaning time —T. G. 
*,* The term “Chromatic,” in music, is applid 
to the sesle of semitones ; so named, it is thought, 
because the notes of this scale were originally written 
tn colours.—Ep. 








Query, | 





Tue New Act on Portce STATIONS, — 
Act, to raise 60,0002. for building 
stations of the metropolitan police, 
Acts concerning the metropolitan 
printed. ‘The Home Secretary is e 
the sum stated on security of the 
metropolitan district. 
edifices will be raised. 

EXPERIMENT IN CAUSEWAYING AT EpInpure 
Che North-bridge, as the greatest thorought 
city, has just been made the subject of an experiment 
in causewaying. The traffic in coaches, ca:ts, and 
other heavy carriages, is consider.ble along this street 
aid hitherto the ordinary mode of eausew ying with 
b'ocks of whinstone in regular courses has been found 
insufficient, the paviours scarcely being ever off the 
road. The experiment now put in action consists in 
making a bedding for the paving-stones of 
ised metal converted into a solid mass by heavy 
iqnid asphalte poured over it. The paving-stones 
‘re then arranged in wide courses, and the interstices 
ire filled up with the same mineral substance viz 
meted asphalte. ; 

IRoN AND STEFL MANUFACTURE — Mr. H. Bes- 
semer has patented an inveution which consists ina 
method of manufacturing sheets, plates, bars, and 
| other forms direct from fluid malleable iron or steel 
| in place of allowing the same first to cool and set in 
moulds, The forms of iron or steel thus produced 
may, if neevssary, be passed at once from the rolls 
through between other rol!s, in order further to perfect 
the manafieture, or the same may be re-heated either 
in the forms produced or when eut up and piled.—— 
Mr. Leon Talabot, of Paris, has patented an invention 
‘or improvements ou that process of converting crude 
iron into malleable iron or steel, which consists in 
passing currents of air, steam, gas, or vapour through 
inolten crude iron. They consist mainly in admitting 

z . . 5 
the current of air, gas, or vaggfwr into the molten 
iron by means of a moveah/e pipe, which passes down 
throuzh a erucible or vessel in which the metal is 
contained, the end of which pipe is mae with a head 
or enlargement, pierced with holes, throuzh which the 
ur, gas, or vapour pass; and in forming the erucible 
or vessel for containing the iron of the shape of an in- 
verted eone, and in lining such vessel with chalk, 
oxide of iron, or a mixture of the two together, or 
| with any other substance which does not contain silica 
| in a large proportion ; or the crucible may be formed 
| of sheet or cast iron, and used without any lining what- 
| ever, the exterior of the crucible being kept cool either 
| by a rapid current of air, water, or steom, or any other 
j suitable means. The last part of the iuvention con- 
| sis‘s in allowing the iron (from whch all impurities 
have been removed by forcing air, sterm, or gas 
| through it) to solidify in the erneible in which the 
|} operation has been condneted, trom whieh it can 
jorace be removed (by reason of the crucible being 
| 


The new 
and improving 
and to amend the 
police, has been 
mpowered to raise 
police-rates in the 
It is to be hoped satis{actory 


H.— 
are in the 


macadam- 








of a conical shape), and either passed between rollers, 
or hammered in the ordinary way. 

Stained Giass.—A stained glass memor'al-window 
has been put up in the chaneel of the old parish 
church of Mottram, by Mr. Johu Chapman, of Hill- 

| end, late high sheriff for the county of Chester. The 
| design includes life-size “gares of our Siviour bearing 
the cross, the four Evangelists, the Virgin Mary, 
bearing the infant Saviour, and Sr. John the Biptist, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. ‘the window was 
executed by Mr. Johu Snaw, of Saddleworth. 


THE GREAT LANDING-STAGE aT ‘Liverroor.— 
This strac'ure was opened on the Ist im taut; the 
inanguration ¢ remony being converted iuto the de- 
pariure of the dock and municipal authorivies, &e. on 
‘heir annual round of inspection of the ligh's, beacons, 
buoys, and boundaries of the port. Tne landing- 
stige stretches from the southernmost point of the 
Prince’s-pier, to which it is attuehed by tour bridges. 
lhe floor of the staze is 1,000 teet long by 82 wile, 
| aud horizoutal throughout its whole length, with the 
exception of a slightly-depressed portion at cach end, 
for the convenience of loading and unlo ding the 
smaller class of steamers. Each of these depressed 
ends is furnished wit) an inelined plane, and two 
sets of steps, by which access is obtained to the main 
stage. The pla'form is supported on sixty-three 
pontoons, forty-nine of which are 80 feet long, 10 
tert broad, and 5 feet deep: twelve, nimely, three for 
each bridge, are 96 feet long, 12 teet wide, and 5 feet 
| deep; and one at evch end of rather smaller size than 
the forty-nine. These pontoons are rectangular in 
form, air-tight ; and to prevent collapse, and faeili- 
_tate repairs, are each divided into four water-tight 
| compartments, The whole weizht of the stage, with 
its bridges and mooring chains, is 4,000 tons, which 
_ causes a displacement of 100,000 cubic feet of water, 
with a depth of immersion amounting to only 3 fect. 
| The whole cost of the fabrie as it now stands is 
140,000/7. The contractors for the whole are Messrs. 
Vernon and Sons, of this town; the bridges having 
_ been sub-contracted for and executed by Mr. Fair- 
| bairn, of Manchester. 

















